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evolution. 


“What, therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 


—_—+—_ 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
—— 
I 


The face which, duly as the sun, 
Rose up for me with life begun, 
To mark all bright hours of the day 
With daily love, is dimmed away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


IL. 
The tongue which, like a stream, could run 
Smooth music from the roughest stone, 
And every morning with; ‘ Good-day ’ 
Made each day good, is hushed away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


Ii. 
The heart which, like a staff, was one 
For mine to lean and rest upon; 
The strongest on the longest day 
With steadfast love, is caught away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on, 


Iv. 
And cold before my summer's done, 
And deaf in Nature's general tune, 
And fallen too low for special fear, 
And here, with hope no longer here,— 
While the tears drop, my days go on. 


v. 
The world goes whispering to its own, 
“This anguish pierces to the bone.”’ . 
And tender friends go sighing round, 
“ What love can ever cure this wound?” 
My days go on, my days go on. 


vi. 

The past rolls forward on the sun 

And makes all night, © dreams begun, 
Not to be ended! Ended bliss! 

And life, that will not end in this! 

My days go on, my days go on. 


Vil. 
Breath freezes on my lips to moan: 
As one alone, once not alone, 
I sit and knock at Nature's door, 


Heart-bare, heart-hungry, very poor, 
Whose desolated days go on. 


VIL. 


I knock and cry, * * Undone, undone! 
Is there no help, no comfort—none ? 
No gleanir z in the wide wheat-plains 
Where c. sers drive their loaded wains ? 
My vacant days go on, go on. 


. 


rx. 
Thié Nature, though the snows be down, 
Thinks kindly of the bird of June. 
The little red hip on the tree 
Is ripe forsuch. What is for me, 
Whose days so winterly go on? 


DAUR 
No bird am I to sing in June, 

And dare nat ask an equal boon. 
Good nests and berries red are Nature's 
To give away to better creatures,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 
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xi. 
I ask less kindness to be done,— 
‘Ouly to loose these pilgrim-shoon - 
(Too early worn and grimed) with sweet 
Ceol deathly touch to these tired feet, 
Till days go out which now go on. 


xIl. 
Only to lift the turf unmown 
From on the earth where it has grown, 
Some cubit-space, and say ‘ Behold, 


Creep in, poor Heart, beneath that fold, 
Forgetting how. the days go on,” 


xii. 


What harm would that do? Green anon, 
The sward would quicken, overshone 

By skies as blue; and crickets might 
Have leave to chirp there day and night 
While my new rest went on, went on. 


XIV. 
“From gracious Nature have I won 


~ Such liberal bounty ? May I run 


So, lizard-like, within her side, 
And there be safe, who now am tried 
By days that painfully go on? 


xv. 
—A Voice reproves me thereupon, 
More sweet than Nature's, when the drone 
Of bees is swectest, and more deep 
Than when the rivers overleap 
The shuddering pines, and thunder on. 


XxVL 


God's Voice, not Nature’s—night and noon 
He sits upon the great white throne 

And listens for the creatures’ praise. 
What babble we of days and days? 

The Dayspring He, whose days go on. 


XVI. 
He reigns above, he reigns alone; 
Systems burn out and leave His throne: 
Fair mists of seraphs melt and fall 
Around Him, changeless amid all !|— 
Ancient of days, whose days go on. 


XVII 
He reigns below, He reigns alone,— 
And having life in love foregone 
Beneath the crown of sovran thorns, 
He reigns the jealous God. Who mourns 
Or rules with Hmm, while days go on? 


xIx. 


By anguish which made pale the sun, 
I hear him charge his saints that none 
Among the creatures anywhere 
~Blaspheme against Him with despair, 
However darkly days go on. 


xx. 
~—Take from my head the thorn-wreath brown ! 


. No mortal grief deserves that crown. 


O supreme Love, chief misery, 
The sharp regalia are for Thee 
Whose days eternally go on! 


XXII. 
For us, * * whatever's undergone, 
Thou knowest, willest what is done; 
Grief, may be joy misunderstood : 
Only the Good discerns the good. 
I trust thee while my days go on. 


WHOLE NO. 139. 
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xxq, 
Whatever's lost, it first was won; 
We will not struggle nor impugn. 
Perhaps the cup was broken here 
That Heaven's new wine might show more clear, 
I praise Thee while my days go on! 


XXIII. 
I praise Thee while my days go on; 
I love Thee while my days go on! 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost 
I thank Thee while my days go on! 


XXIV. 


And, having in thy life-depth thrown 
Being and suffering, (which are one,) 

As a child drops some pebble small 

Down some deep well and hears it fall 
Smiling * * * sol! Tuy pays goon! 


Our Special Contributors, 


A PLEA FOR JUSTICE, 


—— 














BY HETTY ATHON MORRISON, 
—_—+— 


“ Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 


“Once upon a time” I accompanied a little 
seven-year old girl upon her first fishing ex- 
cursion. 

My own attempts at indulgence in the sport 
having always been accompanied with such 
qualms of conscience as to render it doubtful 
whether I were enjoying a pleasure or endur- 
ing a pain, I was desirous of ascertaining 
whether the half-acknowledged feeling of 
wrong was a natural instinct or the result of 
education ; and to test the matterI said to the 
child: 

“Do you think it wrong to fish?” 

She replied : 

“Tt is wrong for women and girls to fish, 
but not for men and boys.” 

Whether her answer was dictated by innate 
or acquired perceptions, and how far the argu- 
ment served to decide the real moral aspect of 
the subject in question, I do not pretend to 
determine. I remember it, and cite it here 
only to remark upon the prevalency of the 
like reasoning upon the subject of woman’s 
rights. 

Nature, from her chair of authoritative 
teaching, says: “ God, the Creator, and souls, 
the created ;” but man arrogantly usurps 
her seat, and self-“ clothed with a little brief 
authority,” promulgates “God, the Creator ; 
man, the created; woman, an after-thought 
for the benefit of man ;” and then with what 
a benevolent expression of countenance he 
dishes out his “ sauce for the goose,” and “ sauce 
for the gander,” with such different spicings 
to the separate dishes ! 

If there is found any spirit venturesome 


enough to protest against this distinction, and 





insist that “ sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
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gander,” he is warningly pointed back to that 
Eden garden, where recline that first pair, thus 
pictured : 








“ Though both 

Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ; 

For contemplation he, and valor formed: 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 

He for God only, she for God in him; 

His large fair front, and eye sublime, declared 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad ; 
_ She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 

Disheveled, but in wanton ringiets waved 

As the vine curls his tendrils, which implied 

Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best received, 

Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay.” 


And if this great argument, drawn through 
Milton from the Bible, be not sufficient to 
annihilate any advocate of equality of the 
sexes, he is further crushed by having St. Paul 
flung at him, with his “wives submit your- 
selves to your own husbands,” and “I suffer 
not a woman to teach,” etc., etc. 


In like manner, the advocates of negro sla- 
very used to rush to the Bible to find the 
intoxicated Noah, his mocking son Ham, and 
the consequent black babies, to use them as an 
argument for their cause ; but since the trium- 
phant success of abolition ideas, not the great- 
est stickler for Bible authority would be willing 
to play the part of Paul toany black Onesimus, 
to remand him to his bonds. 

Such a course would now be universally 
condemned as an insult to the civilization of 
the century. 

The triumphant inaugural and reign of the 
idea of the equality of the sexes will be ac- 
companied with a like result as to its opposers 
and their Bible-drawn arguments. 

Dear, grand, old book, upon whose pages is 
written the life of the bravest, noblest radical 
the earth has ever known—the divine man, to 
whose grand heights of love and charity and 
brotherly equality the world is yet so far from 
attaining—how wickedly foolish to attempt to 
find in you chains to fetter the world’s pro- 
gress | 

Woman should make but one request of 
man—the request that Diogenes made of 
Alexander—“ Get from between me and the 
sun.” 

Until he accedes to that request—until she 
is held amenable to only the same laws that 
contro] him as a rational, moral agent—until 
woman is made responsible to God, and not to 
man, there must be embarrassment and trou- 
ble in the relations the sexes sustain toward 
each other. 

The most imperative duty enjoined upon 
any creature is that it live true to the laws of 
its own nature. If it is false to itself, of neces- 
sity it cannot maintain true relations with any 
other creature. 

And herewith I throw a parting “sop,” if 
man will come down from his usurped seat of 
authority. Let woman be permiited to assume 
her rightful place in creation—nothing above 
her save God, and at her side her brother man ; 
and instead of the weak, foolish creature, at 
whose butterfly aims it has pleased him to 
either laugh or sneer through the bygone ages, 
he shall find his hand held in the firm clasp 
of a companion who shall read life to its 
highest meaning, and who shall walk bravely 
and faithfully beside earth’s paths however 
dark or thorny they may be. 








Ghe Revolution. 
WOMEN AND VOTING. © 


BY MRS. WHEELOCK RUGGLES. 

A bright young girl said to me not long 
since, “ The majority of women don’t want to 
vote.” I simply replied, “that nearly all in- 
telligent women are in favor of woman's 
voting, or at least consider the subject worthy 
their best thought ;” which is undeniably the 
fact. 

Our young friend, without doubt, is equally 
correct in her statement, because the intelli- 
gent women do not compose a majority. She 
doubtless said what is true of the class of 
women with whom she associated. But here 
is the point where the ignorant or indifferent 
majority assume to say that no woman ought 
or shall exercise this right, when they assume 
to define the sphere of woman ; and to limit 
her activities within the narrow bounds pre- 
scribed by ancient usages, they delegated to 
themselves prerogatives not guaranteed them 
by any law or principle of right, and the in- 
telligent minority are justified in instituting 
open and active rebellion. The question is 
simply this: Have the unintelligent majority 
the right to deprive the intelligent minority 
of the liberty to speak, preach, teach, vote, or 
to do anything they desire, or are capable of 
doing, because, forsooth, these simple-minded 
women believe—no doubt honestly—that it 
would be unwomanly to do these things? Cer- 
tainly not. 

This young girl, whose trite remark opens 
this communication, spent the larger portion 
of her time for nearly two weeks in scallop- 
ing, flouncing, and otherwise trimming a 
dress-suit, which when completed appeared 
to the eye of one who loves simplicity as alto- 
gether “ over-trimmed,” and to one who takes 
into aceount the priceless value of time (and 
who should work) it seemed moral and spir- 
itous suicide to thus waste time given us for 
better use, than to squander in a crusade 
against utility and simplicity. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that over- 
dressing and decorating the body will compen- 
sate for the lack of brain, soul-culture, or con- 
ceal deficiencies of character. The vulgar 
disguise is quickly penetrated, when the mind 
stands naked and bare of a single thought or 
endeavor that would blossom into noble life 
and action. And thus it is to-day that the 
majority of women (who do not want to vote, 
our bright little friend included) busy their 
minds with gossip, fashion, scandal, and the 
foolish trifies of ordinary conversation. Yet 
there is a brighter side, for I find even among 
this non-voting majority there lies beneath 
this seeming or affected indifference a real 
and lively interest in the so-called women’s 
movement. Indeed, all. women have an in- 
stinctive feeling that the condition of -~women 
is in some way to be improved and ameliora- 
ted; but how, or by whom the change is to be 
wrought, they do not concern themselves to 
inquire, and would scorn the idea of being 
identified with those who mainly are to prove 
instrumental in affecting this much desired 


When people assert that women are con- 
tent to be confined to the domestic sphere 
without any outreaching of ambition or aspi- 
rations toward the accomplishment of other 
aims and objects in life, entirely apart from 
these, eta, when , am- 


ois 












phatically deny to’ the trath. Many and 
many a woman who is truly the armament 
and the conservitor of the home—who, ap- 
parently is happy and satisfied therein to ex- 
pend all her time, talent, and strength—who is 
not known to have any sympathy whatever 
with the Women’s Rights’ movement, who 
yet feels a deep unrest and disatisfaction—an 
indefinite longing to do something, other and 
more than now doing, still unable to say what 
they would wish to do, because the gifts and 
powers of their minds are unknown to them- 
selves. Advantageous opportunities have been 
denied them, which would have déveloped 
these. I have in mind a brave little woman 


who, in the face of many difficulties, most - 


faithfully discharges the duties of wife, 
mother, and step-mother, in which are inclu- 


ded those of nurse, governess, and household ' 


manager. She has taught herself to meet her 
tasks with a courageous smile, and with a 
cheerful word and look for all; but way 
down in that little woman’s heart is a deep 
and abiding wish for other activities—a per- 
petual prayer for the opportunity to exercise 
her God-given gifts. In the solitude of her 
soul she covers and conceals all this from the 
eye and ear of all, even the one who walks by 
her side through life’s toilsome, devious way, 
and not the shadow of a suspicion ‘has he of 
the great world of thought and aspirations 
that is confined—chained within the soul of 
that devoted woman. The fact is, not one of 
that woman’s family or friends have any un- 
derstanding of her ambitious nature, or what 
her aims in life would be, or what her pow- 
ers to perform, were she not so hedged in by 
conditions imposed by custom and society. 
And she is but one of thousands of women 
who are equally dissatisfied with their nar- 
row, rapid and objectless life. 

Itis no evidence because women patiently, 
uncomplainingly—yea, even cheerfully—live 
year after year, or a life-time, confined exclu- 
sively to their dull round of domestic duties, 
that they are satisfied with their narrow 
sphere. The truth is, it is far otherwise, and 
you to whom their silence and good cheer be- 
speaks the highest contentment divine very 
far from the truth. I speak not only from 
experience, but from accurate knowledge of 
the real feeling and aspirations of a large class 
of women. It is not best for our own nor 
the happiness of others to complain of what 
for the time at least cannot be helped. “Wo- 
men who are wise and thoughtful have the 
good sense to understand this, and so refrain 
from useless complaint. I know very well 
that it will be said no woman’s life need be 
objectless with a home to preside over; that 
with a husband and children to love and 
care for, she has sufficient to engage her time, 
thought, and attention. Yes! and I add, more 
than enough. Just here is found a stumbling 
block in the way of women’s highest develop- 
ment. No one woman ought to be subjected 
to the intolerably petty toils, trials, and an- 
noyances of domestic life in the isolated home. 
Men would rebel at once were they called 
upon to endure what women do with as little 
relief and recreation. 

In fact, it is indispensable to an equal de- 


,| velopment of woman's powers with man’s 


that there the radical changes in social and 
domestic arrangements throughout—changes 
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The Devolution. 
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changes that fn the divine order of things are 
certainly to be effected sooner or later. Ex- 
periments and failures may succeed each other 
again and again before just, wise. and equi- 
table relations and regulations are established. 

This, of course, is to be expected, and fur- 
nishes no cause to dishearten the least san- 
guine and hopeful among the world’s philan- 
lanthropic laborers. 





THE SARTORIAL QUALIFICATION 
FOR SUFFRAGE. 


—_—_—- 


BY LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
Sr eee 

In the conflict of the discussion on suffrage, 
the gravest aspect of the question is too often 
forgotten, and at this moment few. people in 
this country:do justice to the profound wis- 
dom displayed by our law-givers in declaring 
that the all-important requisite for an election 
is a certain article of dress!. This may seem 
a somewhat startling statement, but it is nev- 
ertheless true that'at this moment, in this en- 
lightened Republic, the one grand qualifica- 
tion which entitles a human being to a voice 
in the government, the right of choosing 
rulers, and all that gives civil liberty, is what 
may be delicately phrased as SARTORIAL BI- 
FURCATION. 

There was a time when it was not so. Ata 
remote period of our history property was 
held as the necessary basis upon which to 
place representation, and no man not pos- 
sessing a certain stake in the wealth of the 
country had any voice in its government. At 
a later time education was deemed in many 
places important, and it was held that no one 
not able to read and write ought to control, 
even ever so remotely, the destinies of the na- 
tion. Again the idea was supported by a 
powerful party, that no person not native 
born should be empowered to vote in a coun- 
try of whose necessities he could “ know noth- 
ing,” and lastly, for a long time, certain states- 
men clung to the view that enlightenment 
was all important among citizens, and that 
degraded colored folk should have no right to 
the ballot. 

One by one, all these prejudices have given 
way before the enlightened progress of mod- 
ern thought, and the legislators of to-day 
have discovered. at last the one, true, impor- 
tant and indispensable requisite for suffrage— 
GARMENTS ! 

They have said, “we must draw the line 
somewhere ;” we cannotallow quite every- 
body to vote; we will let poor people vote, 
and ignorant péople—“ the halt, the lame, the 
blind, and impotent folk ;’ but there is one 
thing we must insist upon, they must wear 
masculine habiliments. 

We have discovered now the sensible rule 
for regulating this matter when a person ap- 
proaches the polls we will ask no more—Are 
you moral ?. Are you intelligent ? Are you ca- 
pable of defending your country in battle? 
We will simply look at him, and so he wear a 
certain garb we will admit him to the privilege 
he claims. The upper form may be clothed 
in woolen shirt, in short cloak, in fancy sack, 
or in well-fitting coat, we care not which, but 
upon one thing we insist, the attire of the 
lower form must be bifurcated. 

Solved at last is the problem that has so 
long tormented the world. What restriction 
shall there be on suffrage? The answer 





comes endorsed by a nation’s verdict. The 
true restriction is sartorial. The tailor makes 
the voter, and thus stands the law. 

No person wearing skirts shall be entitled to 
vote, no matter of what sex they are, how 
wealthy they may be, how moral, or how in- 
telligent. But all persons wearing the usual 
masculine nether garments may vote, no mat- 
ter which sex they belong, and howsoever 
poor, ignorant, and degraded. 

Behold the grand motto of the party of to- 
day, which says proudly, “Our voters all wear 
trowsers !” 

Great are the discoveries of modern thought; 
wonderful is the enlightenment of this latter 
part of the nineteenth century; we acknowl- 
edge with amazement its wisdom, and preach 
with enthusiasm under this new banner 
which waves its divided length majestically 
on the air. 








MARRIAGE OF FOREIGNERS. 


—_—_—_- 


BY MRS. EMILY E. FORD. 


—_——~— 


. We must criticise a certain enthusiasm which 
we sometimes see in our circles of wealth and 
fashion for foreign intermarriage. If two 
people really love each other, the nationality 
seems and is of little account. But it is not 
wise for an unoccupied and uninterested heart 
to choose of will, and preference a foreigner. 

Tn so close an union as marriage, it is really 
important to find as many points of kindred 
experience and sympathy as possible. The 
infelicity of simple misunderstanding is bitter 
when one must constantly taste the draught 
and temper so often comes to make it fiery 
poison. There must be friction in the best of 
circumstances, but it need not be severe, nor 
unwholesome. It seems wise and best that 
training, habits and education should at 
least proceed from the same sources. Differ- 
ences in character often weld people together, 
where differences in taste, training and habit 
often drag them apart. When, in addition to 
these, which one must of necessity find in for- 
eigners, an American woman discovers a 
separate law of life for her husband and her- 
self ; when she is dethroned from the pedestal 
on which her ‘nation places her; when she 
finds her sex half doubted, half flouted, half 
slaves, half toys, and realizes that she has 
been sold, that God’s benificence to her of 
beauty and wealth has bought her husband— 
& woman’s perceptions show her much—we 
must prophecy unhappiness. 

We firmly believe the foreign notion of 
woman to be low. Beginning with Turkey 
and coming westward, every step exalts wo- 
man’s position, To our free maidens the 
judgments of foreignérs are of little compara- 
tive interest; and they seem unaware of the 
vital difference in the Continental and Ameri- 
can idea. What is of no account or conse- 
quence in a drawing-room acquaintance be- 
comes of momentous importance in a hus- 
band. The parlor manners of foreigners are 
often charming, their culture is. far more 
thorough and elegant than our men achieve, 
but in rare instances. Unfortunately, high- 
bred politeness and suave manners to women 
do not represent the real sentiments of the 
soul, 

The American man woman. 
Whether her position in the early settlement 
of the country, when she cheerfully took 
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half the work and more than half the 
privations of new life; whether her 
bravery and self-denial in the early wars 
and struggles impressed themselves on 
the memory and imagination, or whether the 
Puritan element gave larger equality to wo- 
men, we cannot say why, but the fact is 
plain. Good men here trust as well as love 
their wives, Indeed, as a class, the higher 
ranks grant them unlimited indulgence, es- 
pecially in the use of money. No good wo- 
man would abuse any trust, most of all would 
she feel steward to the generosity and wealth 
of her husband, whether it was of money or 
the fine gold of love and confidence. 

I roan eesibeteteintaieeiematadeteleetea nae 
CANVASSING FOR “ EMINENT 
WOMEN.” 

‘aiseadomiins 
BY LEWISE. 
iia 

As “distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” so it sometimes whispers of discourage- 
ment to an over-sensitive and anxious mind. 
As yet any but very kind treatment from 
woman was purely imaginary. My book re- 
commends to them, not only itself but my- 
self; and I rather like my free, out-of-door 
life. 

I get a good appetite, and come back to my 
meals tired, but with my contracted chest 
expanded by the abundance of fresh air, and 
do not have to sit down with an aching back. 
To be sure, one pleasant-looking man—a pro- 
essed women’s rights man, and an assessor, 
remarked “that he supposed the occupation 
was better than to beg.” If I had been as 
polite as himself, I should have asked him if 
he thought the same of his own—living upon 
the gift of office, and paid from the taxes of 
widows and single women. 

Another, who did not wish the book, except 
for the “ pretty faces,” when I recommended 
it still further to his notice as possibly inter- 
esting to his wife, inquired why I did not con- 
fine my solicitations to the ladies, and not call 
upon men at their places of business. I re- 
plied, that I found very few who were willing 
to subscribe without their husbands’ permis- 
sion; and that concession mollified him. 
~ Occasionally some masculine seems startled 
by such an array of names as“ Lucretia Mott,” 
“ Mrs. Staiiton,” and “ Anna Dickinson,” and 
has evidently not yet ‘that perfect love which 
casteth out fear.” 

Universal, however, is the plea of “hard 
times,” “new buildings to pay for,” “so many 
other things needed,” “ more books and papers 
than they have time to read ;” and no wonder. 
Poor pale-faced, careworn woman, you can 
tell me nothing of the endless, unrequited toil 
of housekeeping ! 

The house, or householder, or whoever it is, 
should keep the soul and body of the chief 
woman within, especially the mother, in good 
condition ; but few are there that do. 

Having found one or two farmers’ wives 
who “expect” to have the butter money, I 
hope to find, in a wealthier community, some 
few who, from all their hard labor, and from 
butter, cheese and chickens, can command the 
enormous sum of “three dollars and fifty 
cents.” 








——e 

The Queen of Prussia announces that she 
will take personal charge of the wounded of 
both nations, and that their treatment shall be 
identical. 
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Ghe Revolution, 


Loreign Correspontlence instantly refers to a bundle of papers which he always | gards devotion to her busband, I do not think the Hin- 








OUR LONDON LETTER. 


—_—+— 


BY EMILY FAITHFULL. 
—_—_——— 4 
KESHUB CHUNDER 8EN'S SPEECH ON THE WO- 
MAN QUESTION. 


———— 
Victoria Press, Aug. 8, 1870. 

The last meeting of the Victoria Discussion 
Society for the present session has been held; 
and as it acquired special interest, from the 
fact that a Hindoo gentleman presided over it 
as chairman, I have delayed writing until I 
could forward the short-hand writer’s report, 
as I think you may care on this occasion to 
give some account of our proceedings in your 
columns. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen took the chair 
at eight o'clock, and in spite of the absence of 
many members who have already left this hot 
and dusty city for the pleasant country lanes 
or the invigorating sea-side, the Architectural 
Gallery was fairly filled, and Miss Wallington 
read her paper entitled “ Women as they are 
supposed to be, and women as they are.” 

I had the pleasure of calling up Mr. Sen 
for an account he had promised to give us re- 
specting the condition of women in India. 
I take it for granted that your readers are 
aware of his efforts to promote the best inter- 
ests of his own country. He has commenced 
a vigorous crusade against Hindooism, dealt 
some heavy blows at the repugnant marriage 
customs still prevalent in his nation, and fear- 
lessly declared against that bulwark of Hindoo 
idolatry—the system of caste. Nor has he 
neglected to state that, until his countrymen 
and countrywomen walk hand in hand in the 
paths of intellectual and moral advancement, 
no sure basis will be obtained for national 
prosperity and greatness. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, after a very 
warm reception, then said: 

It may appear somewhat singular that a Hindoo 
should preside on the present occasion. It has been 
said that my countrymen altogether deny the rights 
and privileges of women. Now I do not think that 
such statements are true, although I believe there are 
certain facts connected with the present state of Hin- 
doo society which may justify some measure of re- 
proach of this kind. India to-day is not what she was 
in ancient times ; and if we see anything in India which 
is sad, painful, or discouraging, we must not rush to 
the conclusion that Indian society is altogether de- 
praved. Time was when men and women freely wixed 
with each other in society m India, when celebrated 
ladies solved mathematical problems, and evinced the 
deepest interest in mathematics and science generally ; 
when Hindoo ladies entered into interesting conversa- 
tions with their husbands on religious and moral ques- 
tions, and when not only men chose for themselves, 
but even ladies came forward and selected husbands for 
themselves. ([Laughter.}] But those days are gone. 
However, it is quite clear that in ancient times in India 
women sometimes enjoyed an amount of liberty which 
would not be considered quite warrantable in civilized 
England at the present moment. Hindoo society is 
now in a sad condition, owing to idolatry and caste 
and a number of most demoralizing and mischievous 
social customs and institutions. The people, both 
men and women, have fallen in a low state, so much so 
that it is impossible to recognize in the modern Indian 
the noble soul of the ancient Hindoo. What do we see 
in India at the present moment? Some men having 
more than seventy wives. There is a beautiful popu- 
lar drama in Bengal, in which one-of those husbands 
of seventy wives is represented as passing through the 
streets one day, and meeting a boy, who approached 
him and addressed him as father. ‘The man confound- 
ed and somewhat indignant denies his fatherhood, but 
the boy perseveres in his statement. At last it strikes 
this learned man that it may, after all, be true, and he 





carries about with him, and goes through the long list 
of his wives, until he finds out that the statement made 
by the boy turns out to be true. 

There is another injurious custom, which makes an 
old man of eighty marry a little girl of five years of 
age. This is shocking and pernicious in the extreme, 
but such things are common in Bengal and in other 
parts of the country. 

There is another custom which prevents a widow 
from remarrying. Once a widow, the Hindoo woman 
is not only to remain so, but has to pass throngh end- 
less mortifications and penances of the must painful 
character. Her condition is really pitiable, and excites 
the commisseration of every feeling heart. Thus the 
marriage customs which prevail in India are injurious 
in a variety of ways. An immediate reform and puri- 
fication are, therefore, required. Widows must be al- 
lowed to remarry, and to have the privileges which are 
accorded to them in other countries. They must not 
be made to submit, by force and pressure, to a state of 
thinge which they do not themselves like, but which, 
for the sake of attaining a false heaven, they so often 
submit to. The custom of early marriages ought to 
be abolished, and men and women should ve permitted 
to marry only when they are of marriageable age. 
Bigamy and polygamy should be suppressed, if possi- 
ble, by agitative enactment. But there are other things 
that can only be put down by the operation of personal 
influence, by the publication of books, pointing out 
the evils which must result from objectionable cus- 
toms. The root of the mischief is the want of enlight- 
enment. If Hindoo ladies received a proper amount of 
enlightenment they would themselves raise a voice 
powerful enough to suppress those great evils, The 
victims not only suffer, but they suffer oftentimes with 
great patience and forbearance, and with willing hearts. 
When a widow is doomed not to remarry, she thinks it 
is the will of heaven that she must be assigned to per- 
petual widowhood, When women do not receive the 
blessings of true enlightenment, they think they ought 
not to aspire to enjoy the blessings, because they are 
taught it is Heaven's wish that they should remain in 
the midst of the darkness of ignorance. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to raise up the spirit of Hindoo wo- 
men, and stimulate their curiosity, and excite their 
taste for nobler and higher things. When we succeed 
in dispelling the gloom of ignorance which now broods 
over the length and breadth of the country, when we 
succeed in uprooting all these prejudices and supersti- 
tious notions which keep the women ‘of India in a 
state of moral, spiritual, social and intellectual subjec- 
tion, we shall succeed, indirectly though it may be, in 
opening ten thousand flood-gates where the stream of 
truth will flow, diffusing, as they proceed, the blessings 
of purity and peace. If it be said that what we see in 
India at the present moment is the normal state of 
things, and that the Hindoo ladies submit to ignorance 
because they have always been told by their own Scrip- 
tures to do so, I can only say there are passages in 
those Scriptures which inculcate other principles. It 
is there said that the husband should always try to 
please his wife, ‘with wealth, dress, love, respect, and 
sweet words.” The Hindoo husband, you see, is en- 
joined, not only to love, but to respect his wife, and 
love and respect are the proper feelings which men 
everywhere should cherish towards women. 

It had been said that Hindoo legislators in ancient 
times did not show any anxiety for the education of 
girls. Now it is written in the Hindoo Scriptures that 
parents should train up not only their boys, but also 
their girls, with great care, I have only to quote an- 
other passage, in order to refute the charge which has 
oftentimes been made against the Hindoo nation. It 
has been said that early marriage has been inculcated 
in the Hizdoo Scriptures. Here is a passage that will 
show the inaccuracy of that statement: “So long as 
the girl does not know how to respect the husband, so 
long as she is not acquainted with true moral discipline, 
8o long the father should not think of getting her mar- 
ried.” These passages clearly and distinctly show that 
Hindoo society, as it at present exists in India, is not 
what it onght to be according to the religious books of 
the nation. There can be no doubt that the country 
has fallen from the high position which it occupied 
centuries ago. It is not true that absolute and severe 
seclusion of the female sex prevails in all parte of 
India. We see it to a lamentable extent in Bengal, but 
in the Punjaub, and Bombay, and, to some extent, in 
Madras, the women enjoy a large amount of liberty. 
Though there are some very sad things connected with 
the condition of female society in India, I am bound 
to say that with all its degradation there are some good 
things to be found even in the relica of a past fabric 
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doo lady yields to any nation on earth, and in regard to 
modesty, gentleness, serenity of temper and absolute 
devotion to the interests of her husband, even at the 
present moment in India those characteristics are still 
preserved. In conducting our reform of Indian female 
character, it is necessary, then, that we should gather 
together, and not overlook these good materials. With 
all my respect and admiration for civilization, as it 
prevails in England, I have always been foremost in 
protesting against the demoralization of India by im- 
porting English customs into it, [Cheers.] Though 
I can respect learned, intelligent, philanthropic and 
generous-hearted ladies in England, I could not for one 
moment persuade myself to believe that for the inter- 
ests of India I ought to introduce their customs and 
institutions. The growth of society must be indigen- 
ons—native—and natural, (Hear, hear.) Foreign cus- 
toms must not be forced upon us. Our women have 
elements of character which are really noble and good, 
and these onght to constitute the basis upon which we 
should spread a superstructure of reformed female In- 
dian society. (Cheers.] It has been said that women 
in England should not have what are called women’s 
rights, and this evening I have had the opportunity of 
listening to the arguments on both sides. I feel puz- 
zled, and, perhaps, like Sir Richard de Coverley, I 
may say much might be said on behalf of either party. 
We should not certainly keep up that unpleasant agita- 
tion which many people seem to delightin, Weshould 
express our feelings without bitterness or animosity. 
If women think it is their duty to do certain things, 
why should men seek to prevent them? ([Cheers.] 
Men do not like men to interfere with their freedom 
of action, and why should women allow men to inter- 
fere with theirs? As to the question whether men are 
morally superior to women, or women morally superior 
to men, I say still much may be said on both sides. 
Let us settle the matter by admitting that men are su- 
perior in some respects, and women superior in others. 
({Langhter.] That I think would be an amicable settle- 
ment of the whole matter. In all that is manly and 
vigorous men excel, and must continue to excel, but in 
all that is soft, and tender, and gentle, women must 
continue to surpass men. It is the combination of the 
elements that constitute true manhood. It is in the 
union of these qualities that true moral excellence is 
to be found. [Applause.] I would proscribe and de- 
nounce class legislation and class agitation. Why 
should we need an exclusive movement to be got up 
for the purpose of obtaining women's rights, so called ? 
If women are fit, they must have their rights and priy- 
ileges. I do not see why they should be excluded from 
positions which they are entitled to, and which they 
are fitted to occupy. If they are not fit, they onght 
not to occupy them; but if they are fit, then let their 
fitness be held up and vindicated and declared through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. It has been 
said that in theory sometimes man is a noun and wo- 
man simply an adjective that agrees with the noun. 
I believe, however, the case is otherwise. In practice 
man is a noun, and a noun of the masculine gender; 
and he is also a noun in the objective case governed by 
the verb woman. [Laughter.] Practically, women gov- 
ern men all over the world. You or I may not admit 
it openly, and some of you may make vehement pro- 
testations to the contrary ; but what is the actual state 
of things? In India ninety-nine husbands out of every 
hundred are practically governed by their wives. Is 
not that the case in England, too, and in all civilized 
and refined countries? From early infancy to mature 
age, the influence of mother, sister, or wife, and female 
society generally has always continued to be felt and 
prized. By their gentle, soft sweet tempers women 
exercise an irresistible influence over men. If, then, 
we must be governed by women, are we to govern ab- 
solutely in all matters? No. In those things where 
man excels woman let man's voice be heard; where 
woman excels man let her voice be heard. The trae 
prosperity of society depends on the harmony of the 
sexes. It is necessary, therefore, whether we look to 
India or to England that we should always try to bring 
the two together, and allow them to consult each 
other's interest, so that in the end we may have the 
valuable suggestions and the active philanthropic la- 
bors of both. I wish to say a few words more about 
India before I resume my seat. I am glad you have 
given me the opportunity of addressing you, for this 
is a ladies’ society. I want your help. I have ad- 
dressed meetings of men in various parts of the coun- 
try, and have besought them as humbly as I could 
possibly do to help India.' I have now the honor to 
make an urgent yet humble appeal to you Englishwo- 
men—I may say, English sisters. Lanna Sy sr 
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many of you have read in books what way Hindoo wo- | screened in the house. Women are’never admitted | sentiment, but it is quite as weighty as Mr. 


men may be helped by you. The best way to which 
that help can be given is for some of you to embark 
on the grand and noble enterprise of going over per- 
sonally to that. great country, and looking after the 
state of things there. A noble-minded and kind-heart- 
ed lady went to India a few years ago, in order to pro- 
mote the work of female education. Miss Carpenter's 
name is familiar to you all. Why should some of you 
not follow her praiseworthy example? I say this, be- 
cause the work that requires your aid and co-operation 
is urgent. At the present moment a thousand Hindoo 
houses are open to rec ive and welcome English gov- 
ernesses—well trained, accomplished English ladies, 
capable of doing good to their Indian sisters, both by 
instruction and personal example, And what sort of 
education do we expect and wish from you? An un- 
sectarian, liberal, sound, useful education. [Cheers.] 
An education that will not patronize any particular 
church, that will not be subservient or subordinated to 
the views of any particular religious ity—an ed- 
ucation free, and liberal, and comprehensive in its char- 
acter—an education calculated to make Indian women 
good wives, motherr, sisters, and daughters. Such an 
education we want for our ladies; and are there no 
feeling hearts in England capable of responding to 
this exhortation and invitation? I speak to you, not 
for one, not for fifty, but for millions of Indian sis- 
ters, whose lamentations and wails penetrate the skfes, 
and seem to come over to England, at the present mo- 
ment, to stir up the hearts of the English sisters. 
Shall we hear those cries and lamentations with hearts 
of steel? Shall we not weep over this scene of spirit- 
ual and intellectual desolation that spread far and wide 
over that once glorious country? Will you not come 
forward and say—‘ we will part with our substance if 
we cannot go over personally, but we who can go over 
personally shall go, for our Heavenly Father calls upon 
us to undertake this noble mission.’ Noble mission 
decidedly it is, to go across the oceans, and scale hills 
and mountains, to surmount difficulties and to risk 
health, in order to wipe the tears from the eyes of 
weeping Indian sisters, to rescue them from widow- 
hood, from the evil customs of premature 

and to induce them to fvel there is something higher 
and nobler for them to aspire to. 

My business this evening is to tell you, that in her 
distress India bids you come over and help her. Gov- 
ernments are trying to do what improved legislation 
can to crush and exterminate the bad customs. Phil- 
anthropic men have gone there to promote a liberal 
education amongst the males; and now if Englishwo- 
men are ready ‘to vindicate what are called women's 
rights in England, if they have to make platform 
speeches, let them show that their views and sympa- 
thies are not confined within the limits of this small 
island. This is a Society where I am especially en- 
titled to bring forward this appeal, and as I am anxious 
to leave this country very soon, I think I have done 
my duty. I trust, however, I have not spoken to the 
walls of this Society, but to the generous hearts of 
men and women, who will combine to do what they can 
to help forward their Indian sisters. Religiously we 
are doing a great work, by giving a better and purer 
religion to the people. Many of our ladies are giving 
up idolatrous superstitions. In many Hindoo houses 
the idols have been beaten to the ground, and the ten 
thousand gods and goddesses of the Hindoo Pantheon 
are no longer treated with respect. This is cheering, 
and encourages to hope, that though India to-day is a 
fallen nation, higher and higher will it ascend, until 
she arrives at that high position which has been des- 
titled for her. When you have given us the help for 
which I ask, England will have done her duty towards 
India, and the people of both lands will assist each 
other in pressing forward to the goal which we all de- 
sire to have in view. [Cheers.] 

Mrs. Johnston Robertson, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, remarked: The Hindoo is 
so excluded from all society in her own land that 
to carry out Mr. Sen’s suggestions it seemed an al- 
most impossible task. As regards what he said about 
Englishwomen going out to India, there is so much 
wealth in that country that I think a little‘of it might 
be sent over here to induce governesses to go out and 
teach in the harems, where women sit idle’all day long, 
smoking their hookah and talking trifles; but that if 
we could band ourselves together as women, English- 
women on the one side and Hindoos on the other, and 
if the latter will admit us into the harems as teachers, 
the work of reformation would be easy. We had one 
Indian Queen over here once, and she brought 110 peo- 
ple over with lier, but she was never seen by 


take, for Indian women can 
know very little of what is on in the world 
around them while their husbsnds compel them to sit 








into society in India’ where strange men are. They 
should be brought more into the society of British 
ladies, and partake of their education, and learn their 
ways. With those concessions, I am sure we would 
take the matter up, and give them some valuable as- 
sistance. We have plenty of persons, and to spare, 
qualified to give educational assistance if the field was 
open for governesses. 

The Chairman, in response to the vote of thanks, 
said: It is not true that the Hindoos do not welcome 
European governesses. There is already a society for 
the promotion of female education in the East, and 
that society sends out every year a goodly number of 
trained and accomplished female teachers, who go to 
India to promote the work of what is called Zenana 
female education—that is to say, they go and instruct 
Indian ladies in their own houses. But they have also 
set up public schools in many villages even where Hin- 
doo orthodoxy remains. More than sixty or seventy 
young girls assemble publicly every day in order to 
receive the blessings of an English and vernacular edu- 
cation. These are cheering things that encotraze us 
to feel that if English ladies would go over there from 
disinterested motives—not for the sake of pay—their 
services would be highly appreciated. [Cheers.] 

Before the meeting separated a kind vote 
of thanks was proposed by Miss Wallington, 
and seconded by Mr. Walford, M.D., to me 
for “founding and conducting a Discussion 
Society, which, in spite of many obstacles, has 
already secured a firm foundation, and been 
the means. of doing immense good.” I sin- 
cerely hope that this will prove the case, but 
the undertaking is full of difficulty. We do 
not wish to close the door to our opponents; 
on the contrary, we wish to hear and, as far 
as possible, to answer; and satisfy all opposi- 
tion; but the speakers who range themselves 
on that side show a peculiar tendency to enter 
upon topics we do not wish to discuss in a 
mixed audience, or to indulge in personalities 
which refined men and women generally ab- 
stain from, to say nothing of a “shortness of 
temper,” which perhaps is a general accom- 
paniment of a failing cause. There are many 
other anxieties ; for sometimes one has to cry 
“save me from my friends,” and this is the 
worst difficulty of all. In an open discussion 
every one has a right to be heard, and I fear, 
as a rule, it is not those who think the most 
who speak the first. If we exclude the press, 
(as Mrs. Peter Taylor unfortunately did at 
the Hanover Square Suffrage Meeting,) we 
are supposed to “ betray weakness,” “ assail 
the liberty of the press,” ‘and furnish “ re- 
vised reports” of our own speeches. If we 
admit the press, of course it is scarcely possi- 
ble to expect a gentleman to resist the oppor- 
tunity of reporting in full the crude and 
startling observation of some rash lady who, 
on the spur of a moment, ventures to answer 
a “fool according to his folly.” I was much 
tempted to do so myself the other night, and 
only refrained from answering an opponent 
in his own strain, because I felt that taken by 
itself it might give the enemy an opportunity 
to blaspheme. But it was really difficult to 
listen for ten minutes to a solemn argument, 
that this movement was a useless one because 
it was conducted by single women, the mar- 
ried women who belonged to it being scarcely 
as numerous as the fingers on the speaker’s 
hands, and married women were the “ picked 
of their species.” Without repeating an pn- 
swer, I heard a single woman give a friend 
who was lamenting over the fate of a mutual 
acquaintance, and wondering why one who 
was so charming and clever should not have 
secured a husband. “T will tell you what it 
is Lady A,” replied the friend, “ you married 
women take men—we single women re- 
fuse!!!” Now Lam far from endorsing this 


Cooke’s, the speaker I refer to; and with re- 
gard to the number of married women who 
have joined this movement in England, all I 
can say is that if he can count them upon his 
fingers, his hands must bear a singular resem- 
blance to the feet of a centiped. I should 
soon exhaust your space if I attempted to 
name them in this letter, for they range from 
the humblest ranks to the highest, including 
one of England's bravest, noblest daughters, 
Victoria, Crown Princess of Prussia. 

We had a very interesting concert last week 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, at which Mrs. 
Gladstone gave the medals and prizes to the 
students of the Royal Academy. The silver 
medals were given to five students, three of 
them women. The music was conducted by 
John Hullah, who has brought out an ex- 
cellent little volume upon that much-neglected 
accomplishment, the art of reading and speak- 
ing. It comes with much interest to me, for 
I have been working in this direetion for some 
little time, and have a class of ladies every 
Tuesday afternoon for instruction in elocution 
as well as private pupils. Ladies are not al- 
lowed votes, but I find members of Parlia- 
ment have no objection to come to me fora 
little practical advice about public speaking! 
But I must not tell tales out of school! 

Talking of literary work, reminds me of the 
good news that a new novel may shortly be 
expected from George Eliot’s pen, and a sec- 
ond poem of similar length to the one she 
recently published in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
This is a writer of whom indeed we must be 
proud, as one who has tackled the most pro- 
found regions of human thought, unraveled 
the intricacies of crime, self-deceit, and pas- 
sion, and placed herself in the foremost rank 
of the writers of fiction by the wonderful 
boldness of her abstract imagination. 

I hear that Miss Helen Taylor is editing the 
posthumous works of Buckle, and Mr. John 
Stuart Mill is preparing a new edition of his 
Logic. 

Madame Clara Schumann has been elected 
an honorary fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Music at Stockholm. 

A very interesting book has just been pub- 
lished here, edited by Lady Herbert, “ The 
Life of Madame de Beaubarnais de Miramion,” 
a heroine and beauty, acquainted with all the 
remarkable people in Paris, who dedicated 
her whole life from her 20th year, to labors 
of charity and consecrated her immense for- 
tune to the service of the poor, endeavoring to 
create the means by which people could best 
help themselves, and thus be permanently 
rescued from vice and misery. She was the 
first in Paris to deal with the poor, miserable 
women who are most to be pitied, and the 
last to enlist sympathy. 

Obtaining the magistrate’s permission to 
try what she could do for this sinning and 
much sinned against and unruly class, she 
took a large house, and gave herself up to the 
redemption of those she could reach. Some 
she was enabled to raise to a better life, and 
she gave them the means of settling honora- 
bly, others she found incorrigible, but at last 
her establishment grew and prospered so that 
she appealed to the King and private charity 
to enlarge her undertaking. Land was bought 
and a Reformatory erected, to which women 
might come voluntarily when they wished to 


escape from evil causes. Madame de Mira- 
mion’s good works are too numerous to men- 
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poor, but her “ Parish workroom,” into which 
she gathered all the idle young girls who had 
not yet fallen into vice. Here she taught 
them to sew and to do household work, giv- 
ing them every day a dinner, and taking in 
the poorest altogether, and the tears shed at 
her death and her well earned title of “ Mother 
of the Poor,” is her best epitaph. 

While speaking of Madame de Miramion’s 
efforts for the rescue of her fallen country- 
women, I must not omit to tell you in my 
character of chronicler of English wor, that 
the exertions of Mrs. Bulter and her fellow- 
laborers are meeting with considerable suc- 
cess. The sympathies of Mrs. King, (the 
widow of an officer who was killed in .New 
Zealand), have been secured, and she has 
lately devoted herself to the terrible task éf 
redeeming as far as may be physically and 
mentally, the miserable women of one of our 
most corrupt sea-port towns. A midnight 
meeting was held last Friday, and a Quaker 
lady made a most powerful address to the 
poor girls gathered together from the lowest 
parts of the town, and several expressed their 
anxiety to be restored to their friends, and 
others are to be placed in Homes organized for 
the purpose of enabling them “ to cease to do 
evil.” Whatever opinion may be entertained 
respecting the special legislation the Associa- 
tion organized by these ladies seeks to resist, 
there can be no doubt that the “seeking and 
saving” those that are lost, is a walk of mercy 
God himself has promised to bless. 








LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
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MANCHESTER, Enc., Aug. 6, 1870. 
WOMEN’S WORK FOR THE WAR. 


With the remembrance of our own war fresh 
in your minds, you can well-realize the work 
which awaits the humane in Europe now. 
We can hardly hope that the wonderful work 
performed by your Sanitary Commission will 
be re-enacted without a similar centralization 
of resources, but efforts are being made in 
every direction. The Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John, wearing their blue and green tunics 
with the black cross, have arrived in Rhenish 
Bavaria, to take care of the wounded. It is 
said that a number of persons of noble birth 
in France, both male and female, have offered 
their services to the government as nurses. 
Associations in aid of the sick and wounded, 
both English and German, meet regularly in 
London, Manchester, and other large towns, 
and committees of ladies have been formed to 
receive subscriptions and contributions of all 
kinds, and to carry out the plans in further- 
ance of their object. At a meeting of the Na- 
tional Society in aid of the sick and wounded, 
held at Willis’, Rooms in London this week, 
a letter from Miss Nightingale was read, in 
which she strongly advocated the cause. She 
said that she herself had received an applica- 
tion to go out and superintend the nursing of 
the sick and wounded, and she thought many 
nurses would be wanted in the hospitals dur- 
ing the present war. She added that had she 
not been laid on a bed of sickness, she would 
have gone where the greatest necessity existed 
to aid in this work. A ladies’ committee 
was formed on the motion of Lord Eliot, who 
stated that Princess Christian had promised to 
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do every thing in her power to aid the asso- | fit. Men commit evil; you, women, provide the frem- 


ciation. 

In Prussia similar societies are in vigorous 
operation. The work of preparing bandages, 
lint, etc., is going on in almost every family. 
The royal ladies lead the way in this most 
needful work. Queen Augusta, as President 
of the Patriotic Society of Ladies, has long 


German woman “to do her duty,” and recom- 
mending that more branch societies should 
be formed. There are over three hundred 
in existence already. The Crown Princess 
(Princess Royal of England) has just issued 
a similar summons. The association hardly 
needed this invitation; they have, like many 
similar institutions, all been up and doing at 
the charitable work, as the subscription list 
proves, with good results. The sad experience 
of 1866 makes it evident that a complete 
organization for the proper distribution of 
gifts, and for the nursing department, will be 
most valuable, 


One of the special correspondents, writing 
from Cologne, relates; 

“In my perambulations through the town, on the 
way to the commandant’s office, I encountered a group 
of pretty little giris, say from eight to twelve years 
old. They couid not help attracting my attention, 
because every one of them carried a neat little knap- 
sack on her back. ‘What,’ I thought, ‘every thing 
mobilized! A little juvenile female army!’ In one 
sense they were. They answered my questions very 
modestly. ‘They went to school,’ they said, ‘from 
seven to eleven in the morning,’ and with all gravity 
added: ‘Now, in the afternoon, we are very busy in 
making lint and bandages ready for our brothers.’ I 
ascertained afterwards that by order of the Director- 
General for schools, all female s¢hools in Prussia are 
now thus occupied some hours every day. In the Ger- 
man struggle for independence against Napoleon I., in 
1813-15, several women took up arms in defence of their 
fatherland. At Stettin, the other day, a tall and strong 
peasant girl, well dressed, and with full purpose of 
heart, applied at the barracks with the intention of 
enlisting as a volunteer. She was five feet six inches 
in height, and was resolved to fight for her country. 
She was dissuaded, not without difficulty, and spoke of 
offering herself to some other corps, still hoping to be 
accepted. Two other girls at Hamburg enthusiastically 
offered their services in the defence of their country. 
The harvest work, now ripe for the sickle, is sadly neg- 
lected in the rich Rhine land, and indeed thronghont 
Prussia. ‘A Healthy Girl’ writes to one of the German 
newspapers, urging girls and women in the towns, 
whose health permits it, and who have nothing else to 
do, to form bands for gathering in the harvest.” 


AN APPEAL FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor Hugo, from his place of exile in 
Guernsey, has addressed to the women of that 
island a characteristic appeal, of which we 
subjoin a translation : 


TO THE WOMEN OF GUERNSEY. : 

Ladies—It has pleased certain men to condemn to 
death a portion of the human race, and a desperate war 
is in preparation. This war is neither a war for lib- 
erty nor a war of duty; it is a war of caprice. Two 
nations are about to slay each other for the pleasure of 
two princes. While thoughtful men are perfectioning 
civilization, kings are perfectioning war. This war 
will be frightful. 

Master-works are announced. A rifle will kill a dozen 
men ;.a cannon will slaughter a thousand! It is no 
longer the water of the great Alps, bright and pure, 
which is about io flow adown the Rhine ; it will be the 
blood of mankind. Ladies, mothers, sisters, daughters, 
wives are about to wail. All of you will be in mour- 
ning—some for their own misfortunes, some for the 
misfortunes of others. 

Ladies, what carnage! How shocking for the unfor- 
tunate combatants! Permit me to address to your- 
selves a request. 

Since those blinded ones forget that they are bro- 
thers, be to them sisters. Come forward to their help. 
Make lint. What here is worthless may yonder save 
the lives of wounded men. All the women of this isle 
employed in this fraternal work will afford a beautiful 





sight—that will be a grand example, and a grand bene- 


since issued a proclamation requiring every: 





edy ; and since upon this earth there are evil spirits, be 
ye angels for good. 

If you will do so—and you will—a large quantity of 
lint can in a short time be provided. We will divide 
the same in two equal portions, and will send one por- 
tion to France, the other to Prussia. 


r At your feet I lay my respects, Victor Hueo, 














Letters from Friends. 


JEALOUSY. 


—— 








Cuicaco, Int. 
Dear Revolution: I see that you have been 
taken to task for asserting that “men are not 
naturally unjust.” If this be offensive, let us 
suggest that men, (or males) are naturally 
jealous, and that faults which arise from this 
passion are usually exercised “all for love,” 
and that the tyranny which sometimes grows 
out of this state of things may be very agree- 
able as well as very disagreeable. We might 
cite a familiar instance, but we forbear. Per- 
haps we are to conclude that men’s hearts are 
all right often when their heads are all wrong, 
and that explains the assertion that “ men are 

not naturally unjust.” 
Harriet 8. Brooks. 





A DEFENSE OF LITERARY WOMEN. 


—_—#_o—_ 


Noticing in Taz Revo.ivtion of June 16th, 
an article speaking of the opinions of people 
concerning the incapacities of a “literary wo- 
man” in the art of culinary and orderly 
housekeeping, we here put in, in her defense, 
an argument sufficient we think to satisfy the 
minds of all enlightened persons that this idea 
of incapacity is a great mistake. 

In the first place, a literary woman to be a 
literary woman, must possess a large amount 
of the organ of ideality ; and patients or sub- 
jects (using phrenological terms) of this char- 
acter, have refined tastes and habits, every- 
thing must blend nicely together; everything 
be in order, and in the edible line; here .also, 
everything must look as well as taste, fine and 
nice, so you see, from a phrenological point of 
view, (the truth of which we hope is not de- 
nied by any well informed person at this en- 
lightened period), you might just as well look 
for a thorough-going industrious man in a 
slothful one, as to expect a literary woman to 
be an untidy, disorderly housekeeper; there 
is just as much probability of finding the one 
as the other. : 

Now, dear reader, when you again go to put 
forth such an opinion, just refrain one mo- 
ment and think, that ideality and untidiness 
cannot belong together; you may asert this 
with perfect assurance. H. 8. C. 

p—-—— --—--__ ______] 


We clip the following paragraph from an. 
exchange: 

Ohio pays its school-teachers much more liberally 
than our State, and—what is only proper—does not 
allow the question of sex to determine the salary. 
Dayton pays one of its school-teachers seventeen hun 
dred dollars per year. Akron, Ohio, pays the lady prin - 
cipal of the High School a larger salary—two thousand 
dollars ; and at Cuyahoga Falls the lady superintendent 
of the Union Schools gets a salary of eighteen hundred 
dollars. We commend these figures to our members of 
Councils and to the Board of School Controllers. 

EEE 


A voice comes from Washington Territory 
saying, “ Send 1”. And a thousand 
aes peice ell, "hee eet” 
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THE DECADE MEETING. 


BY PAULINA W. DAVIS. 


. a Breer ser! 
1o the Editor of the Revolution : 

Will you permit me through your columns 
to address afew words to the friends of Wo- 
MAN’s SUFFRAGE in relation to the decade 
meeting in contemplation. This meeting has 
been announced now one year, so that every 

_one can have had time to think of it, to plan 
for it, and to come to it with their best thoughts 
all arranged. Its importance to the cause 
cannot be over estimated. It will not be 
called in the interests of any party, but irre- 
spective of sex, class or section, solely for the 
Objects specified call. 

As we cannot have all the names which 
were attached to our first call, for many have 
passed away and others are inaccessible, we 
shall only give a few of those who were first 
to respond to the idea twenty years ago, and 
who are now ready, for this work. 

That convention was spontaneous and gen- 
uine in feeling and harmonious in action. 

We wish this to be the same. At that 
time we did not offer to pay speakers large or 
small sums. In all our early conventions each 
one came and did his or her utmost for the 
cause, glad.to.lay..the offering on the altar over 
which shone the star of hope. Many a woman 
practiced for months the most rigid economy 
that she might come to that meeting; and 
then and there, for the first time, she ventured 
to tell how the hard laws had borne upon 
her; how she had suffered under the despotism 
of repression, how hersoul had been starved 
and her life blighted by the bondage in which 
she lived; speaking out of the heart, she 
reached other hearts, and thrilled them with 
her woes. 

Read the reports of those first conventions, 


and you will find that no nobler utterances 


have ‘since been made. 

That able address of Mrs. Abby H. Price, 
written under the most trying circumstances, 
well deserves to be reprinted in tract form, 
and money could not now be better expended 
than by placing a copy of it in ‘the hands of 
every one who will read. Whois there now 
who feels enough to write as she did then, 
through the live-long night with a wailing 
baby rolling its restless head on the left arm 
till the skin was literally rubbed off, writing 
on through the grey dawn of morning, then 
getting the breakfast for the rest of the chil- 
dren, and taking the darling in her arms, only 
resigning it to a friend while she gave her ad- 
dress, then quietly leaving without applause, 
save the moist eyes and the breathless silence, 
‘with no expectations of reward but that of a 
pure conscience. 

Mrs. Stanton’s letter also covered the entire 
argument in favor of suffrage. It has never 
since been put with any. more force, more 
elaborately it has been, again and again, but 
quite as often weakened as strengthened by 
words. ‘ 

“Women whose pens were their resource 
wrote able letters when they could not come, 
feeling that their gifts were doubly sacred if 
consecrated on this altar. Giving, as all did, 
freely of their time and talents, we were able 
to print their reports and thus preserve their 
able speeches and letters in a permanent form 
for history. 

It will be important to do the. same by the 
impending meeting, that the progress may be 





0 Owes Revolution, 


| marked wher those who, for the first time, 


now meet the early workers, are called upon 
to hold the third decade, and fill the places 
which will then be vacated by those whose 
work will then be finished. 

Another point remains to be considered, 
wherever the meeting is held, itis most desira- 
ble that there should be due hospitality ex- 
tended to those who may have traveled long. 
distances. Friends, if my voice could reach 
you in your distant homes, it would say let the 
same spirit of self-sacrifice induce you to come 
to this meeting which brought you to the first. 
Let all come, feeling that the cause is first and 
greater than self, or any minor consideration ; 
come in this spirit, and we shall see the good 
results in the harmony which will prevail and 
in the new impulse which will be given to 
the work in hand. Let us come, one and all, 
setting self-entirely aside, holding only one 
thought prominent—our great work. 








Mrs. Ada H. Kepley, wife of H. B. Kepley, 
Esq., a lawyer of Effingham, Ill., has been 
through a regular course of legal studies, and 
received a diploma from the University of 
Chicago, which declares that she “is learned 
in the law, and well qualified for admission 
to the bar.” But when she applied for admis- 
sion, her application was refused on the ground 
that a decision of the Supreme Court of that 
State excluded female practitioners. It really 
seems hard to shut a woman from the profes- 
sion merely because she is a woman. 








The example of the women of America in 
providing for the relief of the victims of our 
civil war is bearing rich fruit abroad. It is 
stated that the women of France are sending 
immense quantities of bedding and hospital 
furniture to the army, and there will be no 
lack of nurses or sanitary supplies when the 
contest shall actually commence. In Prussia 
the same noble spirit is exhibited among all 
classes, and whatever woman’s sympathy and 
efforts can. do to mitigate the horrors of war 
will be cheerfully and unshrinkingly done. 








Out of a literary set, very few know the 
author of “Ouida” and “Puck.” These high- 
ly-colored works of imagination are by a wo- 
man—a Miss La Ramee—a lady whose father 
was a French officer. She lives with her mo- 
ther at one of the large hotels in London, and 
frequently gives parties there. She is neither 
young, nor is she favored by nature with the 
physical advantages which she lavishes on 
her heroines. 








If consistency is a jewel, then a journal 
managed by @ woman who will not allow her- 
self to be called Mrs. Henry B. Blackwell, 
throws away its jewel when it speaks of a 
certain other lady as Mrs. Albert D, Richard- 
son. 








The Women’s Co-operative Association of 
San Francisco, established in 1868, has, dur- 
ing the last two years, earned a net profit of 
thirty per cent. on the capital invested. Over 
two hundred workwomen have here found 
constant employment. 








A young lady of Cambridge, Mass., for sev- 
eral years leading clerk in the Middlesex Re- 
gistry of Deeds office, has opened an office in 
Boston for the purpose of carrying on the 
business of conveyance of real estate. 
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Gossip. 








Chicago will open a women's medical college in the 
fall. 

Two new women’s journals have been started in 
Holland. 

An Indiana woman is building a $50,000 hotel in New 
Albany. 

Mrs. Lottie Hough will lecture next winter on ‘‘ Three 
Months in Washington.” 


A lady in Kansas is carrying on an extensive black- 
smithing and wagon-making business. 

Miss Helen Taylor, step-daughter of John S. Mill, is 
said to be editing the posthumous works of Buckle. 


The Dutch are in consternation over a decree of 
Holland opening the examination of apothecaries to 
women. 


Two English ladies, Miss Stratton, and Miss Lewis 
Lloyd, have just made the perilous ascent of Monte 
Viso. 

‘A foreign writer says that American girls are the only 
women in the world who are unequal to the task of en- 
tertaining more than one man at a time. 


Jennie Collins has obtained money enough to justify 
her in hiring a hall in Boston for the use of working 
women for reading and social purposes. 


Mrs. 8. W. Wasson, of Springfield, has given $1,000 
to the Murray Fund, the income of which is to educate 
men and women for the Universalist ministry. 


It is said that Mrs. Morton, an English vocalist, has 
recovered thirty thousand dollars from a railroad com- 
pany for damage done her voice by a railroad accident. 


Mrs. Middy Morgan was one of the reporters at the 
Buffalo races. She is described by the Courier as 
an efficient, industrious and pains-taking newspaper 
writer. 


Miss Edith O’Gorman was married on Thursday to 
Prof. William Auffray, a teacher of modern languages 
in the Brooklyn Eclectic College. 


“She won't be a nun!” 


The women juries of Wyoming are not popular, be- 
cause their sense of justice is too strong, and all the 
rogues who pass under their jurisdiction are convicted 
if guilty. 

Mies Smith, a colored lady, danghter of Rev. J. J. 
Smith, has just been confirmed a teacher in the Boston 
Grammar Schools, She is the first young lady of her 
complexion that has ever reached that post. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, the celebrated water-color 
painter, and wife of the British Consul at Portland, 
together with a number of artists in oil, is at North 
Conway this summer. 


Two ladies, Mrs. Denio and Mrs. McKenna, have es- 
tablished themselves ‘in the grocery business in Val- 
lejo, Cal., and intend to carry it on upon the principle 
of no credit—without cash, no delivery. 


Miss Glyn, (Mrs. E. 8. Dalles,) the great English 
actress and reader, sails in the Russia for New York 
on the 27th inst, She will read in this country under 
the management of the Boston Lyceum Bureau. 


Some Western women have formed an organization 
for the collection of facts regarding the branches of 
industry in which women are engaged, with reference 
to the increased field of women’s labor. 


A young man recently married in Beloit, Wisconsin, 
helped his wife, while courting, to sew together rags 
enough to make sixty yards of carpet. 

That young man was certainly a “carpet knight,” 
and his “lady-love” knew how to “keep the ball in 
motion.” 


The Charleston (Ill.) Courier says a young lady of 
that has just celebrated her wooden wedding by 
marrying a blockhead. 


A lady in this place intended to celebrate her “tin 
wedding” by marrying a miner, but found out that the 
major part of his wealth consisted in the riches of his 
affection as expressed in his letters to her; so she 
changed her mind, and had only a paper wedding. 


Mrs. Susan A. King was one of the passengers in the 
China steamer which sailed from San Francisco on the 
ist instant, Mrs. K. isa member of the business firm 
of women in New York engaged in the wholesale tea 
trade, with # capital of $1,000,000. She goes to China 
and Japan to complete arrangements for the importa- 
tion of tea, and before sailing effected a credit with 
the Bank of California for her future business opera- 
tions. 
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REFORMS AND REFORMERS. 
‘ soo Wand 

There is a vast amount of inertia in the cul- 
tured men of all times. Iconoclasts and re- 
formers find no sympathy in the elegant and 
refined classes of theirday. Rebellion against 
existing facts, and eager progress toward a 
new order of things, are apt to involve an ele- 
ment of vulgarity. 

Cromwell and his Roundheads, Luther and 
his followers, Garabaldi and his motley army, 
John Brown and his small band of enthusiasts, 
did not spring from the ranks of the educated 
and refined. 

Let Matthew Arnold chant the praises of cul- 
ture as he will, the world has advanced, not 
through it, but in spite of it. 

The philosophers and religious teachers 
who have most profoundly influenced the 
world, from Zoroaster, Socrates, Mahomet, 
Jesus Christ, even down to the Joe Smith of 
our day, have sprung from the lower ranks of 
society. 

Herbert Spencer asserts that even in national 
progress the greatest advance has been made 
outside of, instead of in, the regular channels 
of so-called thorough education ; and it is also 
claimed by reformers that the moral progress 
of the world has been made, not through, but 
in spite of, the church. 

Does this prove that religious teaching and 
all culture are valueless? _By no means. 

But it is in the order of the mental and spirit- 
ual, no less than in that of the physical laws 
which govern this world, that the forces which 
upturn the old and prepare for the new condi- 
tion of things, lie far below the surface, un- 
recognized, and hardly dreamed of until some 
sudden convulsion proves the might of these 
hidden powers. 

And as in the physical, so in the spiritual 
world, the law holds good that conservatism 
is the strongest force, not only in matter, but 
in human nature. 

No sooner is society uptorn by the volcanic 
might of some of the few master minds who 
revolutionize the world than it settles down 
again as speedily as possible into a dead level, 
and does its best to replace all things in their 
ancient position. 

This is the explanation of that singular 
but indisputable fact that the reformers who 
have laid the axe at the root of their time, 
have no sooner passed away than their follow- 
ers press their teachings into the service of 
conservatism ; and the radicals of one age are 
thus transformed into the old fogies of the 
next generation. 

No wonder the world advances slowly. No 
wonder its work lags. One may fancy the 
surprise of these ancient reformers could they 
see themselves in the new attitude in which 
their adherents have placed them. Imagine, 
for instance, the amazement of that staunch 
old radical Paul, at finding himself to-day in 
the ranks of the party opposed to human pro- 
gress—not only pressed into the army of old 
fogies, but made a standard-bearer by them! 





Let us at least do that heroic soul of his the 
justice to protest against any such perversion 
of his teachings as would place him in so false 
& position. 

Since the world’s history. repeats itself, it is 
not strange that the reformers of our day re- 
ceive the same meed as their fellows did in the 
past. The anti-slavery pioneers, the heroes of 
the hour, had their full share of contumely 
not very long singe. And the best abused 
people of the present time are the leaders of 
the cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 

Their bad taste is one of their crying sins; 
it is so manifestly unwomanly to demand 
equality with man. They are informed by one 
set of theorizers that they are inferior to man, 
and therefore should be content with the posi- 
tion society has given them ; they are informed 
by another class of thinkers that they are supe- 
rior to man, and therefore should rejoice to re- 
main on the pinacle to which God has exalted 
them, but equality is denied them by both these 
philosophic assumptions. Not only are their 
demands scouted as unfeminine and unnatural, 
but their dress, their manners, their speeches, 
their public meetings, their proceedings gener- 
ally elicit the disapproval of the fastidious and 
decorous of both sexes. Their whole course 
is an offense against Mrs. Grundy, and she is not 
sparing of hercensure. Not content with criti- 
cising their names, she inveighs against their 
morals. “They must be shamless women,” 
she cries, “ or they would not so unsex them- 
selves.” And when the proof is furnished 
that their lives are pure and blameless, and the 
fabricated charges fall to the ground, she still 
insists that “there must be something wrong 
about them.” 

To this vague accusation there can be no 
reply, and Mrs. Grundy is triumphant. 

But as all this is nothing new in the experi- 
ence of reformers, the women who suffer from 
slander and reproach must be strong enough 
to bear it, sustained by the thought that if one 
may judge the future by the past, time in its 
reverses may bring to them an admiration as 
disproportioned to their deserts as is the abuse 
of the present. But here an awful thought 
suggests itself: can it be possible that these 
reformers in the future are to have the fate of 
their brethren of the past, and be transformed 
into teachers of conservatism ? 

Are Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony and Lucy 
Stone to be quoted, like Paul and other 
ancient radicals, as opposed to innovations by 
succeeding generations? This would be too 
much! Let us hope that history does not in- 
variably repeat itself, for they who even bear 


abuse would be paralyzed by the dread of such 
a fate. 





DANTE ROSETTI’S POEMS. 

It is (we trust) from no natural disposition 
on our part to carp and cavil at what all other 
people are praising, that we feel moved to 
express a somewhat qualified admiration of 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s poems. True, they 
have a mythical, spiritual, and transcendental 
quality which makes them psychologically 
interesting—a quality in which they resemble, 
but do not equal, the weird writings of Edgar 
A. Poe. But we feel, in reading them, that 
their author lacks the gift of expression. He 
is both a painter and a writer ; but in the art of 
the brush he is an expert; in the art of the pen, 
an amateur. “The Blessed Damozel” is, as 
a literary conception, beautiful, noble, and 





lofty ; but this conception has not been suc- 
cessfully wrought out; one puzzles over the 
obscurity of the meaning, and is compelled to 
read the verses two or three times over in 
order to get at their heart. What seems 
“great” to such a man as William Morris must 
possess at least a more than common merit ; 
and Morris very generously calls these poems 
great. But, for our part, we prefer the sweeter 
simplicity of the Elizabethan bards. 

Much of our modern poetry runs to vagary ; 
it dissolves into a mist ; it hides itself in “ the 
depths of consciousness.” We are always 
suspicious of such profundity. If poems are 
written at all, they should be so written as to 
be understood. Shakespeare, the greatest of 
poets, is also the plainést; even children read 
him with intelligence and delight. Rosetti’s 
poems are a foreign language ; they can never 
be popular; but all truly great poems are pop- 
ular; for “we needs must love the highest 
when we see it.” 

Rosetti is, nevertheless, the literary sensation 
of the hour ; the critics, for once, are all united 
in a shout of salutation. This does not go for 
much with the great world and for all time. 
The important question is, will the poet of to- 
day abide the test of to-morrow? We suspect 
that the legend of fate, written on these poems, 
is, “ the grass withereth, and the flower fadeth.” 

EEE 
A RETIRING HERO. 


In one of Hamlet’s fierce rages he expresses 
surprise that a great man’s name should live 
in memory sixty days after his death. We 
have had a similar surprise in noticing the 
apparent slight which The Woman's Journal 
puts upon the name of William Lloyd Garri- 
son. 
At the time that journal was founded, Mr. 
Garrison had just witnessed the completion 
of the great movement which made his name 
illustrious; and he was then considered of 
sufficient importance to be widely heralded aa 
one of the editors of that sheet. 

The anti-slavery movement and everything 
connected with it having since become a thing 
of the past, Zhe Woman's Journal now per- 
mits Mr. Garrison to retire from its editorial 
corps without a solitary word of eulogistic 
reference—nay, without even a syllable of 
respectful mention. Such an ignoring of a 
great man by his office-associates is more 
than enough to prove that republics are un- 
grateful. Mr. Garrison’s great place is to be 
supplied by a gentleman who, may possibly 
prove himself to be a greater man. We allude 
to Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. But the future 
glory of Mr. Blackwell could not be in any 
wise diminished by a simple act of present 
justice done to Mr. Garrison. Let us, as far as 
possible, supply the deficiency by adding our 
own humble tribute to the great services which 
the Old Pioneer has rendered, not only to the 
negro, but towoman. Having lived to see the 
freedom of the one, may he live to see the 
freedom of the other. 

EEE = 

We have very favorable accounts from the 
papers in places where she has spoken of the 
lectures of Mrs. Ida Frances Leggett, of North 
Elba, Essex county, N. Y.. She will continue 
to speak during the fall and winter, not only 
on woman, socially and politically, but also 
upon temperance, cf which she is an earnest 
champion. She phen her talents and 
ene, to attain great success we 


-* 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 

We hear that George Eliot is writing ano- 
ther novel. This is welcome intelligence. The 
author of “Adam Bede” and “ Romola” is in 


some respects the greatest novelist of her’ 


time. We say this, not forgetting Dickens 
and Thackeray. This woman’s thoughts are 
so definite, her purpose is so high, her style is 
so clear,and above all, her characters are so 
full of instruction and warning to mankind, 
that her books have a claim to be classed in 


- our permanent literature. 


In “ Romola ’there is a figure that moves 
through the novel with something of the 
exquisite step of one of Shakespeare’s own 
heroes. We mean Tito. What reader who 
has followed: this man’s promised brilliant 
career through a succession of moral tergiver- 
sations to a final downfall; can ever forget the 
almost supernatural distinctness of. the im- 
pression which this piece of character-painting 
leaves upon the mind? Only a genius:of high 
order is competent to such dramatic art as 
this. 

Good novels are many; great novels few. 
Jane Eyre, the Scarlet Letter, and Romola, are 
specimens of what may be justly called great 
novels. And when the author of one jof these 
is announced as engaged on a new work, we 
eannot help feeling that possibly our literature 
is about to receive another classic. 





“PITY FOR ERRING WOMEN. 


—+—— 

“Charles Dickens had a peculiar pity for fallen 
women, and was as tender toward them as_his fellow- 
moralist, Dr. Johnson, always had been—which made 
a keen judge of human character say that Johnson 
might be a bear, but all that was rough about him was 
his skin. Once, in private conversation, during a ram- 
ble in the streets, Dickens said that he was sure that 
God looked leniently upon all vice that proceeded from 
human tenderness and natural passion.” 

We take the above extract from the forth- 
coming life of Dickens by Dr. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie. It might be interesting to those who 
are troubled about his future state to know 
that in one respect at least the man, even if 
not without sin, resembled his divine Master. 








By the courtesy of Mr. Atrrep 8. Camp- 
BELL, the gentlemanly proprietor of the well- 
known photographic portrait gallery, 680 
Broadway, we have received some new pic- 
tures taken by that prince of photographers, 
Napo.eon Sarony, proving conclusively that 
whatever may be the fate of his French name- 
sake, he is not to be beaten in his own line 
by anybody. 

The pictures to which we refer are imperial 
vignette and card vignette photographs of 
Miss Anroony and Mrs. Stanton. . They 
will be for sale hereafter at this office, and by 
agents, the larger ones for fifty cents and the 
smaller for twenty-five. Those who have seen 
the living pictures will, of course, get the 
“counterfeit presentments,” but to those who 
are not so fortunate we would say, be sure and 
buy them, that you may see what a good face 
the advocates of woman suffrage put upon the 


matter. 
SSE 


Mrs. Jenny Jewell Hotehkiss, of Elmira, 
N. Y., will give dramatic readings this season 
before religious and literary associations. 
She is spoken of in most unqualified terms of 
praise, by those who have heard her, as being 


fe equal of Miss Kimberly and Fanny Kem- 
e. 4 
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WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


oe { 

In France the condition of women has been 
much lowered during the last eighty years. 
Many kinds of employment. formerly open to 
them are now closed, mainly through govern- 
ment interference, Clerkships in all govern- 
ment offices, the post-office, telegraph, and in 
hospitals, are forbidden them, and they are 
even prohibited from becoming nurses and 
midwives, The main cause of this has been 
the policy of the present government to please 
the working men, together with the jealousy 
of the latter toward their female associates. 
Strikes were formerly prohibited, but when 
lately permitted, were first used to turn women 
out of the places which they had secured by 
the dearth of men after the wars of the first 
Napoleon. Not content with thus restricting 
women’s means of support, the French gov- 
ernment has gone even further, and denied 
them education, The endowed primary schools 
under official care do not admit females; and 
this is also the case with trades-schools; so 
that girls are dependent for instruction entirely 
upon private tuition. 

These facts are on the authority of Jules 


Simon, who also states that the cost of living, 


in Paris is two francs per day, while the aver- 
age earnings of workwomen is from one franc 
twenty-five centimes to one franc fifty cen- 
times for a day’s work of twelve hours, In 
consequence, women, being compelled to labor 
incessantly to secure a bare existence, are un- 
able to attend to their children, and have to 
put them in charge of public nurses. The 
result is that infant mortality is double that in 
England, so that half the children die before 
they are six months old. In England the 
average infant mortality is eighteen per cent., 
and the extreme rate at Ashton-under-Tyne, a 
manufacturing town, where the mortality is 
greatest, is only twenty-five per cent. In 
Rouen the rate is nearly fifty per cent. 

Facts like these throw doubts on the pro- 
fessed enlightenment and humanity of the 
present French government, and present a 
far from hopeful prospect for women in the 
future, _ 








Miss Rosertson’s Novets In FRaNcE — 
Miss Robertson’s literary works are becom- 
ing as well known on the continent as in 
Great Britain. The following quotation is 
from the Paris journal, Ze Droit des Femmes : 

“The novels of Mies Anne Isabella Robertson are 
very popular, especially ‘Myself and my Relatives,’ 
‘ Little Flaggs,’ and ‘Society in a Garrison Town.’ 
They all have for their object the emancipation and 
social elevation of women. Miss Robertson is the only 
writer of fiction i England who treats of these ques- 
tions in novels. Her books have a wonderful original- 
ityy and besides this, much of poetry of noble senti- 
ments, of great ideas ; and she has spent much time 
and money in advancing the cause of women by per- 
sonal exertions, as well as by her literary efforts.” 

ESTES 


There is no effrontery equal to that of cer- 
tain sanctimonious wiseacres of the religious 
press. Here, for instance, is Mr. Charles A. 
Richardson, editor of The Congregationalist, 
taking Tue REvoLvTion to task for uttering 
what that gentleman regards as loose views of 
marriage. One would think that Mr. Richard- 
son had been too lately conspicuous in the 
Macfarland case, figuring as the brother of a 
murdered man who held what were similarly 
styled “ loose views of marriage,” to make it 
consistent With good taste on the part of The 


Chiigretiionalie to dabble again in a pool in 
which it was so lately soiled. 
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WOMAN IN UTAH. 


——_ 


From a volume recently laid upon our table 
called, “ Life in Utah,” we extract the follow- 
ing compendium of doctrine in. reference to 
women ; 

“ The first duty of woman is submission ; the second 
is silence. Eve led Adam out of Paradise, he must 
now lead her back ; for though woman, without man’s 
help, may secure salvation, she cannot secure exalta- 
tion, She will not necessarily go to hell because she 
is single, but she can never rise to the first glory.” 

Even in view of the dreadful pains and 
penalties incurred by disobedience to the “ re- 
vealed” will of the Saints, and the great re- 
ward promised to those who are “sealed” in 
“ spiritual” marriage, we should think the 
difficulties in the way of doing the whole duty 
of a Mormon woman would cause some of 
the damsels of Utah to love “wisely” and 
“not too well,” and to content themselves 
with the prospect of mere salvation and second 
glory. It would surely be some comfort to 
such children of disobedience to know that 
‘they might escape hell hereafter and had 
made certain their escape here. 








The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Hartford on Friday, September 9th, instead of 
Wednesday, the 7th, as before announced. 
The first meeting will open at ten o’clock, 
when the annual business will be transacted, 
and all persons interested are requested to 
attend punctually. During the latter part of 
the morning speeches may be expected; also 
in the afternoon and evening. 

J. B. Hooxsr, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
REN ES OEE ACRES 

We see it stated that the Literary Bureau 
have induced Jennie June Croly, the originator 
and founder of.Sorosis and Woman’s Parlia- 
ment, to enter the lecture-field. Her topics 
will be “ American dress” and “ Sorosis, and 
what will come of it.” We earnestly hope this 
is true, as there is no one knows better what 
to say and how to say it when she takes up a 
topic for discussion, than our clear-headed and 
warm-hearted cotemporary of Sorosis fame. 

A ET OR EE SE 








Mrs A. W. Bodeker is doing a good work, 
by circulating Tae Revoxvtion in and about 
Asheville, N. C., where she says the cause of 
Woman’s Rights is but little known, but ex- 
cites great interest; and that our papers are 


read with avidity by all who can obtain 
them. 








To our many patrons and friends who have 
solicited us for the pictures of Miss ANTHONY 
and Mrs. STANTON we are happy to state, that 
during their late visit in New York Sarony 
succeeded in getting life-like vignettes of 
them, so that all orders will soon be filled. 








Some has said that if woman was first formed 
from a bone it must have been the “ bone of 
contention.” How could it be otherwise, con- 


sidering the nature of man? Isn’t she bone of 
his bone ? 


Appleton's Journal tells of a remarkable 
grey parrot, cver sixty years old, that has just 
begun to lay. Considering her age, we should 
think she would soon lay herself out. 


———————— 

Women studying law will hereafter be ad- 
mitted to the law department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago upon the same terms as men. 
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About Women, 


Alice Cary has gone to Round Hill, North- 
ampton. 

Mrs. Burlingame will return to the United 
States in September. 


Miss Eliza Jennings has been lately made a 
bank director in Camfield, Ohio. 

Madame Clara Schumann has been elected 
an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Academy 
of Music of Stockholm. 


The Illinois woman college, which was 
burned recently, is nearly rebuilt, and will be 
opened again September 14. 

A wag says that brilliants of the first water 
are those that are given to stop the wife’s first 
tears after marriage. 


The mother of O’Donovan Rossa, the Irish 
martyr, now in English custody, is in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., in very feeble health. 

Charles Arms, of South Deerfield, Mass., advertises 
for thirty girls to work on pocket-books. 

Look out for a pretty warm encounter in 
Deerfield, if thirty girls rush to arms at once. 

A Western obituary notice closes by saying: 
“She had an amiable temper, and was uncom- 
monly fond of ice-cream, buttermilk, and other 
delicacies.” 

There are eight girls in the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, and they have to work in 
the field three hours daily, the same as the 
young men. 


It is estimated that over one hundred young 
ladies are at present studying law in this coun- 
try. Probably they will become mothers-in- 
law one of these days. 


Miss Leila Curtis, Mrs. Mary Richardson 
and Miss Ella Gibbons are practical wood- 
engravers in San Francisco, and well patron- 
ized. 


The anniversary of the first Woman-Suff- 
rage Association ever organized on the Pacific 
coast was celebrated last Wednesday week, 
July 27th. 

Miss Middy Morgan, of the Zimes, left yes- 
terday for the Buffalo horse races. Before she 
returns to town she will visit Niagara Falls. 
We expect some brilliant letters from her pen. 


Caroline E. Talbert, the well-known Quaker- 
ess, is holding meetings in Providence with 
great success. She is laboring chiefly in con- 
nection with the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation. 


Some of the New York papers declare that 
Jenny Lind’s cousin, Bertha Lind, now danc- 
ing at an opera-house in that city, is the most 
beautiful woman that ever appeared on the 
American stage. 

Mrs. Eunice Hubbard, a widow in humble circum- 

residing in Marshall county, Ind., recently re- 
ceived by mail a certified check for $3,000 from her first 
lover, whom she jilted years ago. 

As this is the first instance of the kind on 
record, we do not advise young ladies gene- 
rally to jilt their lovers with the hope of re- 
ceiving $3,000 a jilt. 

Mrs. Amanda Petr, of Laporte county, Ind., stated 
recently, on the occasicn of her golden wedding, that 
herself and husband had been united for fifty-four 
years, and never had a word of difference, much less a 
real quarrel. 

The astonishing part of this story is, not 
that the woman herself was of 80 angelic a 
temper, but that she had a husband who was 


her “ peer.” 











A WIFE MAY SUE HER HUSBAND. 


UR 

In the flow of extemporaneous utterance a 
“sweeping” assertion sometimes falls from 
the lips of our best-informed speakers, which, 
under other circumstances, would be qualified 
by not a few exeeptions. One of these decla- 
rations, not unfrequently repeated, is this: “At 
common law the husband and wife are one 
person; and hence, in not a single state of this 
free country can the wife sue her husband, 
how much soever he deprive her of her own 
property.” 

To one state, at least, this animadversion 
does not apply. Art. XI, sec. 14, of the con- 
stitution of California provides that “all pro- 
perty, both real and personal, of the wife, 
owned or claimed by her before marriage, and 
that acquired afterwards by gift, devise or 
descent, shall be her separate property.” Now, 
although it is true that section 6 of the act of 
the legislature of that State, defifiing the rights 
of husband and wife, provides that “ the hus- 
band shall have the management and control 
of the separate property of the wife during the 
continuance of the marriage,” it was decided 
by the Supreme Court, as early as the October 
Term, 1868, that the wife, during coverture, 
can maintain an action against the husband to 
recover money due upon a note executed by 
him in her favor before the marriage, and 
which was her separate property. Moreover, 
that if he manage her separate property, he 
must manage it as her separate property, and 
permit her to enjoy the income thereof. The 
case was that of Orpha Wilson against Wil- 
liam Wilson, from the Fifth Judicial District 
(San Joaquin county), and is given in 36 Cal. 
Rep. 447. 

The volume being “in gold,” and rare, even 
your professional readers may not object to 
your giving space to the following sensible 
remarks by Sawyer, Ch. Jus., in his opinion, 
36 Cal., 458 : 

“ Section 7 of the Practice Act authorizes the wife to 
sue alone ‘ when the action concerns her separate pro- 
perty,’ and also, ‘when the action is between herself 
and her husband.’ There is no limitation as to the 
kind of actions that may be maintained between her- 
self and her husband; and section 395, as amended in 
1856, authorizes the husband and wife to testify on 
their own behalf, or on behalf of each other, as wit- 
nesses in actions between themselves, except in actions 
of divorce. This provision contemplates that there 
may be actions between husband and wife other than 
those relating to divorces. What are they unless relat- 
ing to rights of property? Disputes with respect to 
property may arise between them when the separate 
existence of the wife and a separate right of property 
is recognized at law, as in this State, as well as other 
matters ; and when they do arise, there is as great ne- 
cessity for a judicial determination of the question as 
when they arise between other parties. A litigation of 
the kind between husband and wife may be unseemly 
and abhorrent to our ideas of propriety, but a litigation 
in one form can be no more so than in another, and no 
more so than the necessity itself which gives rise to 
the *.* * The contracts sued on were 
valid contracts at the time they were made. The 
matriage did not divest the wife of her debt. The law 
made it sepatate property. The husband fails, and 
refuses to pay; and unless the wife can enforce pay- 
ment in thie action, she is without remedy, aud she 
may never be able to enjoy the benefit of her property. 
* * © If there is a right there must be a remedy.” 

* * * . . * 


pe 
At the recent meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association, the President be- 


ing absent, Mrs. J. F. Lovering, of Concord, 


B. 


(the wife of _clergyman,) was called to 
preside, “ ) the Christian Register, 
“she promptly did in a most able, graceful 


and , the t and 
nici 





A HEROIC WOMAN. 


—_—— 


Many are the stories of heroic women; al- 
beit, heroic women never publish their glo- 
rious deeds, and doubtless their bravest doings 
are known only in the councils of the angelic 
host. But certainly no brighter deed was ever 
put on record than that of Mrs. Trimble, in 
Boston Harbor, on Sunday last. A gentle- 
man, Mr. McLaughlin, of Charlestown, had 
taken his wife and her friend, Mrs. Trimble, 
out in a little row-boat for pleasure. After a 
time Mr. McLaughlin was taken ill, and re- 
signing the oars to the ladies he seated him- 
self in the stern of the boat. The ladies pad- 
dled towards the shore, but while the boat 
was still in deep water, Mr. McLaughlin sud- 
denly swooned and fell backwards into the 
sea. Mrs. Trimble instantly threw him an 
oar, but as he came up to the surface, it was 
evident that he could not help himself. With- 
out a moment's delay the lady sprang over- 
board, caught hold of the drowning man, and 
swimming, kept herself and him afloat until 
both were picked up by a boat that put off to 
the rescue from Fort Warren. 

None but a swimmer can fully appreciate 
such a deed. Comparatively few of the strong 
men who have learned to swim dare approach 
a drowning man. Indeed, the majority of 
even good swimmers lack the courage, 
strength and skill to bear up the body of a 
man struggling in the water. All honor, then, 
to brave Mrs. Trimble. Last Spring she put 
her sick husband to bed in their little cabin, 
and then with stout heart sailed their ship 
into her destined harbor, And now again, 
with stout heart. and limb, she has brought a 
drowning husband back to his terror-stricken 
wife. Why is not she who knows, as few men 
know, the sacred value of human life, fit to 
cast her vote when questions of peace and 
war, of life and death, of the safety of the 
great ship of State and all that voyage therein 
are to be decided? Let,her betters make re- 
ply. , 

DO WOMEN EARN THEIR OWN 

SUPPORT? 

A common mistake of those who are indif- 
ferent to the claims of women is that they do 
not examine the facts of the question. If, as 
many of them seem to think, it is more a mat- 
ter of sentiment than necessity, for women to 
extend their field of labor, and if it is really 
the case that women in the main rely on their 
husbands for support, their.apathy may be 
reasonable. But as it is, the excess of women 
over men is enormous ; large numbers of them 
never marry, and thousands are dependent 
upon themselves for support, The excess of 
women of all ages is, in Ireland, 4*¥per cent. ; 
in the United States, 5 per cent.; Sweden, 68, 
and Scotland, 11 per cent. In England and 
Wales there are 518,000 more women than 
men, an average excess of three per cent. The 
last census but one showed that there were 
eight working women where there had for- 
merly been six; and that 1,250,000 women were 
earning their living independent of men. In 
the face of these facts it is useless to call the 
demand for a larger field of labor mere senti- 
ment. It is a necessity of the strongest kind. 


pe ______] 
Mrs. D.G. Croly, “Jennie June,” with her 
family, is at Riehfield Springs. , 
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SAVED BY THE SEA. 
_—_—~— 
BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY. 
Continued from Page 128. 

T have already said that at the extreme left 
of the picture presented to one who looks from 
the water on the scene I have described stands 
an old ruined fort. It is built on a low-lying 
little promontory which straggles into the sea. 


The changes which such a shore is constant? 


undergoing have of late so dealt with the situa- 
tion of this poor ruin as to subject it, twice a 
day, to a sea-bath, rising nearly to its battle- 
ments, ‘The ground on which it stood has been 
steadily sinking for generations ; and now the 
old squre tower, which at one time must have 
been meant to guard the harbor, and domineer 
over the sea, stands far down below the level 
of the cliffs and the table-lands of fields and 
roads; and, indeed, the rising tide sometimes 
menaces to submerge it altogether. One can 
easily climb its ruined stairs, mount to the 
grass-grown floor at the top, and there watch 
the waters swell and swell until they come 
within a few feet of the spot whereon you 
stand, and you seem almost as isolated from 
the land as if you sat on a lonely rock in mid- 
ocean. Indeed, avery pleasant, piquant, odd, 
romantic sort of sensation may be enjoyed by 
mounting to the top of this old fort, while the 
tide yet allows you, and there, seated safely, 
watching the waves rise and rise till they surge 
and splash almost to your very feet, and you 
look abroad over a waste of sea, which seems 
every moment as if it would swallow up your 
resting-place and yourself—until, at last, the 
waters begin to recede, and you see your way 
to land again. 

But people in general did not trouble them- 
selves to enjoy this sensation. The residents of 
the town and the neighborhood never thought 
of such a thing, and it need hardly be said that 
the visitors of a season from Paris and London 
cared only about dressing for the bath, and 
dressing for the promenade, and dressing for 
the table @hote dinner, and the ball at the etad- 
lissement, and so on. Churchill, however, with 
the restlessness and desire for new situation 
properly belonging to his country, soon and 
often explored the old ruin, and enjoyed the 
sensation of being surrounded there by the 
fierce-looking, harmless waves. Now that he 
could no longer see Lucille at her house, the 
lovers, I grieve to say, turned this grim old 
water-girt ruin to quite a new and uncongenial 
purpose; they made it a rendezvous, and had 
some sad, sweet meetings and partings there. 
And now Churchill is going away—actually 
going, for heaven knows how to 
war, and perhaps to death! Just the old story 
—old in the days of Andromache—in the days 
of the Crusaders; as fresh and real as ever in 
the days of Antietam and Custozza—the lover 
goes to the war; the woman remains at home 
tae and hopes and prays and is sick at 


The sun was sinking red and fierce behind 
heavy clouds when Churchill was taking leave 
of Lucille, and they yet stood safe from obser- 
vatidn behind one of the unbroken battlements 
of the old fort. They were renewing, for the 
hundredth time or so, in that one meeting, 
their mutual pledges of eternal fidelity. 

“You will write often, often, to your Lu- 
cille?” 


“I will never fail, dearest. It makes me 
happy to think that our letters at least can 





"She Rebolution, 


reach each other. That dear, good’ girl Will 
take care of that.” 

“Yes, Is she not.a faithful creature, that 
good Nanette? And I will lay fresh flowers 
every morning on our loved Rose’s grave.” 

“ Your father, dearest,will not object to that, 
however he may now dislike me?” 

“Oh no, no; he is too good and kind—” 

“Kind!” repeated Churchill, rather bit- 
terly. 

“Kind in his way, mon ami. Oh, do not 
ives him-harshly, for my sake! He will 

ange—he will yield—he will be sorry, and 
miss you whén you are gone.” 

Churchill shook his head sadly. 

“And now,” Lucille said, with dimmed and 
moist eyes, “I must return home, my loved 
one. My father will expect me.” 

Her lover looked over the broken rampart, 
and started. 

“Lucille, dearest child, we have allowed the 
time to go by—at least J have—and the sea has 
risen far above the doorway.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” she screamed with a 
wild alarm, and she looked over the wall and 
saw that what he told her was only too true. 
“Oh, what todo! My father, what will he 
think ?” 

“ Mamie, itis but a short delay—two or 
three hours or so, and this is our last meeting ! 
You are safe here—as safe asif you were at 
home.” 

“Oh, Frank, you did not mean this—you 
did not keep me here purposely ?” She looked 
anxiously in his face. 

“My love, no; I never thought of it; my 
mind and memory were wholly wrapped up 
in you. But now that we are made prisoners 
here, I cannot say that I am very sorry for it— 
I can’t, indeed! I feel rather grateful to the 
sea. This is our last meeting,” 

“If my father should know! If the people 
should hear!” 

She turned perfectly white and trembled. 
Her fear and agony were intensely real. Poor 
Churchill, long as he had now been in France, 
had not realized sufficiently to himself the 
cramped and manacled position of a French 
girl. The expression on Lucille’s face now 
brought the reality of the situation only too 
plainly to his mind. Descent by the stairs 
was wholly impossible for Lucille, and the 
strip of strand between the fort and the cliffs 
was now a green channel of dashing sea. Lu- 
cille clasped her hands and looked almost as 
one in despair. Churchill had read Octave 
Feuillet’s “Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre,” and began to think the only course left 
for him was to imitate the hero of that famous 
story, leap from the roof of the tower and take 
his chances, thus at least securing Lucille from 
scandal. Perhaps Lucille had read the book 
too, and guessed what was passing in his 
mind, for she suddenly flung her arms around 
him, and held him with a strength he had not 
anticipated. 

“No,” she exclaimed, “never! You shall 
not risk your life in that sea. Better anything 
than that !” 

“ No danger, love. I can easily and safely 
get to shore, and then I will send help to you.” 

“Never! I will leave this place if you do. 
You shall not go. Ah, see, the good God has 
seen us, and sends help. Look yonder—a 
boat !” 

Indeed, a small boat had put out from the 
shore some distance off, and ha a 
little way out to sea, cqdunutly wot out of 
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the force.of the ground-swell, was now mak- 
ing for the fort. It came nearer and nearer, 
and the lovers watched it with eyes of hope 
and anxiety. At last they could see that there 
was only one rower in it, and that it was the 
fisher-girl, Nanette. 

The sea was not high enough to allow the 
lovers to get into the boat from the roof. 

“ Vite! vite! the lower windows!” cried 
and gesticulated the stalwart fisher-girl, as she 
stood in the tossing boat, firm and steady as 
if her feet rested on the beach itself. Chur- 
chill, who had a little of the artist’s soul, could 
not refuse even at that moment to admire the 
strength and grace and composure of her atti- 
tude ; the supple, strong form which had never 
been cursed by a corset; the round, straight 
limbs which high-heeled boots had never dis- 
jointed. 

“ Nanette!” he exclaimed, a flash of joyous 
humor succeeding to the pain of the previous 
moment, “ you are worth ten thousand lectures 
on Woman’s Right’s! Come to’ my country, 
and. you shall take the lead of Cady Stan- 
ton!” 

The speech was wholly lost on poor Nanette, 
who only smiled and showed all her white 
teeth good-humoredly, as a sort of acknow- 
ledgment of something which she presumed 
must be meant for a compliment. 

“ Tenez, mademoiselle,” she cried, above the 
sound of the dashing waves; “ it was well, 
was it not, that I saw something on the top of 
the tower, and guessed it was you? But de- 
scend to the lower windows. Bring her down, 
monsieur, then I will bring the boat in. The 
miserable sea is so rough I am afraid the boat 
may be dashed to pieces.” 

All this was said in a patois which I certainly 
shall not endeavor to reproduce here. It was 
about half intelligible to Churchill; but what 
he could not quite understand he guessed at. 
The fisher-lass was now seated at her oars 
again. She had enough to do to keep the 
boat from being dashed against the old fort, 
for the sea was very rough, and the last flashes 
of angry red across the heavy cloud-banks in 
the West seemed to promise a very bad quar- 
ter of an hour to come. 

Churchill hurried Lucille down the broken 
stairs. Now the lower floor was an almost 
utter ruin. The centre had all given way and 
fallen through. A portion of the flooring still 
clung to the side where the staircase was, and 
thence you might creep along a narrow ledge 
to the window which looked on the sea. This 
window was large enough for any one to get 
out of, and it had a wide and strong ledge on 
which two or three persons could cling or 
stand. The sea was now nearly level with 
this window. 

Lucille trembled for a moment as she 
reached the step of the staircase which was 
level with this crumbled floor, and she saw 
the narrow ledge along which she would have 
to crawl in order to reach the window. Church- 
ill, holding her hand, knew~that she started 
and shivered. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT. 








In Indiana, a man had a fainting fit whilst being mar- 
ried recently, and died during the ceremony. 


Another proof that faint heart never won a 
fair lady. 





A United States license has been issued to 
Miss Emma Abmancer, of East Saginaw, 
Mich., as an insurance agent. 
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THE REVOLUTION 

Is a weekly newspaper devoted to the wel- 
fare of Women. 

Called into existence to utter the cry of the 
ill-paid, of the unfriended, and of the disfran- 
chised, this journal is woman's voice speaking 
from woman’s heart. 

Shall it not be heard ? 

Let every one who reads this notice subscribe 
for this paper. 

LAURA CURTIS BULLARD, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 
aided by some of of the best newspaper talent 
in the land, as contributors, will make it the 
Organ for Equal Rights—irrespective of sex. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICES REDUCED FROM THREE DOLLARS TO 


TWO, 
One copy for one year.......... $2.00 
Clubs of ten or more.copies....... 1.75 
Single numbers... .. 2... sees 5cts, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Remrrrances should be made in Money Or- 
ders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When these can- 
not be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All postmasters are obliged to 
register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Recerpts.— When a subscriber, after sending 
the money, receives the paper, he has no need 
of any other receipt. If, however, on sending 
his money he wishes a receipt, he can have it 
by sending with the money a postage stamp. 
When he renews his subscription, a formal 
receipt will be sent to him, enclosed with the 
paper. 

DIsconTINUANCES.—The paper will be for- 
warded until a distinct order is received by the 
publisher for its discontinuance,,and until 
payment of all arrearages is made, as required 
by law. This plan is adopted, because found 
most convenient and agreeable t» subscribers, 
who generally dislike to have their papers 
stopped suddenly at the end of the time origin- 
ally subscribed for. A request io send the 
paper only for the time paid for will always 
be regarded. 

PostaGE, 20 cents a year, payable quarterly 
in advance, at the subscriber's pos: office. Post- 
ageon New York City and Canada subscrp- 
tions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
Tue REVOLUTION. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! GET OTHERS TO TAKE IT! 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Outside page, 25 cents per line. 


Inside “ 20 - . 
Special notices,30 “ “ 
OFFICES : 


New York, 81 Union Square, cor. Sixteenth 

Street. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 

Brooklyn, No. 25 Fulton street, near Fulton 
Ferry. 
Matter intended for publication should be 
sent to the Editor, Box 2705, N. Y. 

All subscriptions and business letters must be 
addressed to 


EDWIN A. STUDWELL, Pus.iiseer, 
Box 2705, N. Y. City. 


Publishev’s Department. | 





LITERARY. 


Demorest gives us a glimpse of the Fall 
Fashions, and is full of pleasant reading. 


Arthur's Home Magazine for September is 
worthy the reputation of its editor. Need we 
say more? 

The Nursery, of Boston, and the Children’s 
Home, of Philadelphia, for very young readers, 
are both unexceptionably good for tittle folks, 


Putnam contains articles by Bishop Kip, E. C. 
Stedman, Samuel Osgood, D. D., Mrs. Eames, 
Dr. W. A. Hammond and .other writers more 
or less known. 





The Phrenological Journal and Packard's 
Monthly for September falls no whit behind 
its predecessors in interesting and useful 
matter. 


Good Health for September tells us “ How to 
eat, how to bring up babies,” and how to 
prevent preventible diseases,” besides a great 
many other things that everybody should 
know. 


The Riverside for September, which always 
hides something bright under its bright cover, 
is not quite equal to its ordinary issues in the 
way of poetry, but its deficiency in this respect 
is well atoned for in.the excellent prose arti- 
cles which it furnishes. 


We have received “ Lloyd’s Topographical 
and Railway Map of the Seat of War in Eu- 
rope.” After the high praise from high places 
which Lloyd’s maps have heretofore received 
any word of commendation from us would 
seem to be a work of supererogation. Never- 
theless, we feel compelled to add our voice to 
the general verdict. The War map is pub- 
lished at 80 Cortlandt street, New York, and is 
sent free by mail for the very low price of 
fifty cents. 





Special Notices. |, 








Heapacue Curep.—The sick and nervous 
headaches, from which many suffer so terri- 
bly, are not merely relieved, but permanently 
banished, by a resort to Stafford’s Iron and 
Sulphur Powders. The proper course is to 
dissolve a powder in three table-spoonfuls 
half-hourly until the pain ceases, which will 
always be before the whole is consumed. 
Often one or two doses will be sufficient. 


The pain may possibly recur; but after this,| #ecording 


course has been adopted a few times the com- 


‘| plaint will be entirely cured. 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, 
$1; 8 Packages, $2.50. Mailed free. Money 
sent at our risk. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


Fata. To THE TEETH are all acrid prepara- | how interes 


tions. They may bleach the enamel, but they 
as surely dissolve and destroy it. The mild, 
gentle balsamic and preservative Sozodont, 
impregnated with the Saponin of the famous 
tropical Soap Tree of Chili, is the only abso- 
lutely safe article of its kind in the market, 
and protects the teeth from all destructive in- 
fluences, as well as keeps them free from 


tartar. 
“ Spalding’s Glue,” handy and useful. 








Rt? THIS! 


The Lowest Price List ever Published of 
WATCHES 
IN SOLID GOLD and COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. 


BENEDICTS’ TIME WATCH. 


PRICES. 

Silver Watch, Ovington Benedict............... $30.00 
Oe 0) 8. RE cies 90.00 
Silver Watch, Samuel W. Benedict.............. 45.00 
QAR GOIB i is cntisniteisiedpintids AWG. 6580s 105.00 


AMERICAN \VALTHAM WATCHES. 


PRICES. 
Coin Silver Hunting Watches................... $18.00 
Gold Hunting Watches, Gents’ Sizes............ 19.50 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Sizes........... 15.00 
Sent to all parts of the country by express, with priv- 
ilege to examine before paying. 


Send for a Price List, and compare Prices before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers and Keepers of the City Time, 
691 Broapway, near Fourth Street, | 
sepl 4t New Yorx. 








DOTY’S WASHING MACHINE, 
Lately much improved, and the new 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 


I with Rowe11's Patent DovsB_E Coc-wHEELS 

the Patent Stop, are now unquestionably far su- 
perior to any meee for washing clothes ever in- 
vented, and will save their cost twice a year, by saving 
labor and clothes. 


Those who have used them give testimony-as fol- 
ws: 

“We like our machine much; could not be persuaded 
to do without it, and with the aid of Doty, we feel that 
we are masters of the position.—Rev. L. Scott, Bishop 

The W. ¥. Weekly Tribune of December 15, 1869, 1 

answer 10 a corupnpendent, ye: “Of Ween there 
is none to be compared with Doty’s.” 


PRICES—A FAIR OFFER. 


Sold by dealers to whom liberal te 
aswel TS BROWNING. Grn’ — 
a5 Bt $2 Cortlandt St., New York. 


ABOR REFORM AND WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE “ MUTUAL BANKING "Showing 
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EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 189 Broadway. 


CHARTERED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
; $100,000.00. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE OF THE STATE oF NEw York as SPecraL SEcuRITY To PoLticy Hotprrs. 
SUCCESS TO THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE. 











Tue EMPIRE HAS ACHIEVED A SUCCESS WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN THE History or Lire INSURANCE. 
5,000 POLICIES ISSUED IN FIFTEEN MONTHS, INSURING $10,000,000.00. 


WHICH IS THE LARGEST COMMENCEMENT BUSINESS EVER DONE BY ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


AND WHY NOT? 
NOTICE THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL FEATURES, THE MOST FAVORABLE TO THE INSURED, AND UNEXCELLED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 
OrpinaRy Wuo.e-Lire Poticres ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE From THE PAYMENT OF THE FIRST ANNUAL PREMIUM. 
ALL orHER Po.icmes NON-FORFEITABLE arreR TWO ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Aut Poticres INCONTESTIBLE ror vsvat causes, anv ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE arrer TWo ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
ALL RESTRICTION UPON TRAVEL anp RESIDENCE removep, anp NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 
ONE-THIRD OF PREMIUMS toanep To THE INSURED, IF DESIRED, AND NO NOTES REQUIRED. 
NO ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Loans on DEFERRED PREMIUMS, AND NO INCREASE OF ANNUAL PAYMENT ON ANY CLASS 
OF POLICIES. 


DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE, THe suRPLUS BEING RETURNED TO THE PoLicy-HOLDERS EQUITABLY, EACH RECEIVING THEREOF 
WHATEVER HE MAY HAVE CONTRIBUTED THERETO. 
THE BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY CONDUCTED UPON THE MUTUAL PLAN. 


EXAMPLE OF THE NOQN-FORFEITURE PLAN OF THE “ EMPIRE.” 


Age of party insured, 35. Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 
One Annual Premium will continue the policy in force 2 years and 8 days. 
“ “ “ 4 


Two ow “ “ “ 12 “ 
Three “ “ “ “ “ “ 6 “ 27 “ 
Four “ “ ” “ - “ 8 “ 46 “ 
Five “ “ “ “” oo “ 10 “ 56 “ 
ete., etc., etc etc. 


GUARANTEE INTEREST PLAN. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE. 


Number of Annual Premiums limited, varying from five to twenty-three, according to age. 

SIX PER CENT. ComPOUND INTEREST GUARANTEED from the commencement to the end of the paying period on ALL THE PAYMENTS, until the sum insured shall have 
accumulated. 

The MONETARY VALUE of the Policy, during the paying period, AVERAGES MORE THAN TWELVE PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST; and subsequently, during the whole 
of life, the policy will probably pay an income on its face EQUAL TO ABOUT SIX PER CENT., and at death the AMOUNT INSURED PASSES UNIMPAIRED to the representatives 
of the insured. 


The policy (maturing at death) is issued at the time of the first payment for the ful] amount insured, thus combining the advantage of both Life Insurance and Savings 
Bank. 


According to the age and annual premium, and in the number of years indicated below,(the payments then ceasing,) a policy on the Guarantee Interest Plan accumu- 
lates to OnE THovusaND Do.tars. Double the given premium gives $2,000, etc., etc. 











‘Phe Annual Premiums of Amount To which add Interest {Premiums and Interest (forming 
At age of 1S lg of a $1,000 Will in (the whole sum to be paid) to (Secured b Kah aysi as the yee ma in- 
15 16 22 years $487.52 ; 12.48 1000.00 
21 sis 20 mn 523.00 be rd $1000.00 
Cif 81.12 1% 560.16 439.84 1000.00 
33 37.46 6 ! 579.36 420.64 1000.00 
39 45.76 “4 640.64 359.36 1000.00 
45 87.01 » 684.12 825.88 1000.00 
51 72. io * 728.10 270.30 1000.00 
or, varying the Annual Premium and the number of years. 
14 .44 18 years $655.72 $344.28 1000.00 
20 47 12 me 677.64 822.36 $00.00 
% 68.62 Bik 699.82 300.18 1000.00 
82 2.16 io h(* 727.60 272.40 1000.00 
38 82.87 — * 145.83 254.17 1000.00 
44 96.23 8 “ 769.84 230. 1000.00 
50 113.46 | 194.22 205.78 1000.00 

















At intervening ages, the same results follow from proportionate premiums. 








ta” Fist Crass AGents WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COTNTRY. APPLY AT THE Home Orricz, 139 Broapway. 


OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 


LEMUEL H. WATERS, Actuary. GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
THOMAS 8. K. MARCY, Medical Examiner. ae s SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
' EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent of Agencies. ' 
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us UNION WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 








OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT, 
THEODORE TILTON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Mrs. Martha C. Wright, Robert J. Ingersoll, I). 

N. Y. Mrs. Robert Dale Owen, Ia. 
Clara Barton D. C. Mrs. Adele Hazlett, Mich. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher, Mrs. Jas. M. Scovill, N. J, 

Hooker, Conn. Mrs. Gen. McCook, Colo, 
Sarah Pugh, Penn. Mrs. Myra Clarke Gaines, 
John Neal, Maine. La. 

Phebe W. Couzens, Mo. Mrs. Emily Pitts Stevens, 
Samuel E. Sewell, Mass. Cal. 
Madam Anneke, Wis. Mrs. Anne Frances Pills, 
Mary Spaulding, Ga. bury, 8. C. 

Mrs. Esther Hobart Morris, 


Parker Pillebury, N. H. 
Att-Gen. O’Conner, Iowa. (Justice of the Peace,) 


Mrs. R. C. Knowlton, Ala. Wyoming. 
T. V. Tunstall, Texas. Mrs. James M, Ashley, 
Mrs. Judge Doggett, Fla. Montana. 


Mrs. J. C. Underwood, Va. 
Mrs. Helen K. Starrett, 


Mrs. Curry, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Dundore, Maryland. 
Kansas. Emma Farrand, Vermont. 
James W. Stillman, R.I. Richard Mott, Ohio. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, North Carolina. 


Corresponding Secretary, © 
Mrs. Cuar.torre E. Wizovr. 


Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. ELEaNor Kimx. 


Treasurer, 
Joun J. Mennrrr. 


Auditors, 
Hon. C. B. Waite, Hon. John Hooker, 
Hon. J. P. Root, Kansas. 


Executive Committee, 


EDWIN A. STUDWELL, Chairman. 
Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing, Samuel Bowles, Mass. 
Washington, D. C, Mrs, Livermore, Jackson, 
Mrs. Frances Minor, St. Mich. 
Louie, Mo. Stephen M. Griswold, 
Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Chi- 
Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, cago, Ill. 
Providence, R. I. Charles Beardsley, 
Francis D. Moulton, Brook- lington, Iowa. 
lyn, N. Y. Dr. T. H. Keckeler, Cincin- 
Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. nati, Ohio. 
Lillie Peckham, Milwau- Sue L. Smith, Va. 
kee, Wis. 


Bur- 


HEADQUARTERS. 
New York, No. 31 Union Square, cor. of Sixteenth St. 
: BRANCH OFFICES. 


Broox.yrn, No. 25 Fulton street, near Fulton Ferry. 
Wasutneron, D.C., care of Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing. 
Crvormnatt, O., care of A. T. Keckeler, M.D. 
Cuicaeo, Ill., care of Mrs, Kate N. Doggett. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., care of Mrs. Frances Minor. 

General communications relating to this Society 
should be addressed to the President, Theodore Tilton: 
contributions for the treasury to the Treasurer, John 
J. Merritt; and notices of executive business and prac- 
tical detail, to the Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Edwin A. Studwell. All letters should be legibly 
addressed to #POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 2705, 

New York City. 


BEANE BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
. 45 Marpen Lane, 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 


moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 
Please call, or send your orders, 


YGEIAN THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE. 








PRACTICAL ANATOMY, Wrra Dissxcrions. 
Y, Wire Opzrarions, 


0) DEMONSTRATIONS. 
And ofl Wenndine of 1 Sci and the Healing 
all 4 R. T. TRALL, M.P., Principal. 


She Revaluation. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


No. 8 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN THE 
WORLD: 


THE CHEAPEST RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN THE 
WORLD. 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD. 
PRICE—$2 50, BY MAIL, IN ADVANCE. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT GRATIS. 


“ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ is the ablest, boldest, and 
most comprehensive Religious Newspaper published. 


Its corps of Editors and Contributors is much larger 
than that of any similar Newspaper. 


It is the paper for Farmers, Bankers, Merchants, and 
business men of ull classes. It has weekly reports of 
the money matket, dry-goods market, cattle market, 
flour and grain markets; together with the prices cur- 
rent for all country produce. 


It is an unsectarian, religious and family newspaper, 
and aims to help all trne-minded Christians in the 
great warfare with evil in every form. 


It means to help, also, in the struggles of life, all 
ciasses—the high and low, rich and poor, young and 
old, male and female. 


It aims to please God, not man ; to work for the up- 
lifting of the whole people, not a single sect or class ; 
to fight manfully for what is true, just and Christian in 
the family, Church and State. 


It asks no help as a charity, but desires, through the 
continued efforts of kind friends, to widen the circle of 
its influence, and do more good in the future than it 
has ever Gone in the past. 


Remittances must be made by money order, check, 
draft, or registered letter. 


Address, 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher. 





P. 0. Box 2,781, New York City. 








BROOKLYN DAILY UNION” ~~ 


PusiicaTion OFFice, 
FULTON, Corner or FRONT STREET. 


NEAR FULTON FERRY. 





ESTABLISHED SEPTEMBER 14, 1863. 


THE UNION is the largest paper published in this 
city or on Long Island. 


THE UNION CONTAINS 


Tue Day's TeLEoRams, received from all parts of the 
world, through special arrangement with the Associated 
Press, and by an EXCLUSIVE WirE from the Taz Union 
office to New York, giving half an hour’s Later News 
than any other journal on this side of the East River 


Fearless and impartial criticisms on the general and 
loca) events and opinions of the day. 
A COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
More full, complete and reliable than any other even- 
ing paper published in the State. 

A WEEKLY DRY GOODS REPORT 
More perfect in all respects than that of any other secu- 
lar paper in the country. 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


And of all the Periodicals, Literary Items, and appre- 
ciative Notices of the Drama, and of Art in all its 
branches. 


Ali that can foster public purity and integrity, and 
elevate the standard of popular morality. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE THREE CENTS. 
18 Cents Per WEEK, on $9.00 Per Annum, 


Payable to the Carrier, or at the Office, by the Year, in 
advance, if preferred. 


Connected with THE UNION office is a complete 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT;. 


FIRST CLASS WORK 
Neatly and promptly done at short notice, and in the 
best style. 
All are invited to call and test our facilities for exe- 
cuting any style of printing. 


HENRY &. BOWEN, 


ais 4t 


ad ° ad 
"> 

















Bvex ETT’S 
STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


PErFncTiy Purn, ror Cooxine PuRPosEs. 


The superiority of these Extracts consists in their 
PERFECT PURITY AYD GREAT STRENGTH. 


There is no subject which should more engross atten- 
tion than the purity of the preparations which are used 
in flavoring the various compounds prepared for the hu- 
man stomach. These Extracts are warranted perfectly 
free from the poisonous oils and acids which enter into 
the composition of many of the factitious fruit-flavors 
now in the market, They are not only trne to their 
names, but are prepared from fruits of the best quality, 
and so highly concentrated that a small quantity only 
need be used. 

Economists find them to be mucH cHEAPER than 
others at a lower price. The cost is ouly ten cents, or 
leas per two-ounce bottle higher than the common Cvok- 
ing Extracts now offered for sale, while they are war- 
ranted to possess tripple strength and perfect purity. 
They also possess the advantage of clearly imparting al) 
the DELICATE FLAVoR of the fruits and spices from 
which they are prepared, and are less expensive, 
BURNETT'S STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
are neatly put up in 2 oz., 5 oz, and 10 oz. bottles, and 
are for sale by the trade generally in every principal 
city and town in the United States, Canadas, and British 
Provinces, as well as in many other foreign countries, 

Sold by 
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N ORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
19 & 17 WARREN STREET, N. Y. 
N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t, 


JOHN F. HENRY. 
United States Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 8 College Place, N. Y. 





The strongest combination of advantageous features 
that are offered to the Insurance public is presented by 
this Company. 


REGISTRY. 
New York State Reoisrerep Ponicres, secured y 
pledge of Public Stock, like the circulation of National 


Every Registered Policy is as secure to the holder as 
a National Bank Note, or United States Bond. 

See Regular Bulletin of Registered Policy Account in 
every Tuesday's New York Tribune. 

All Policies registered in the Insurance Department 
free of cost. 


MUTUALITY, 

The Company is PURELY MUTUAL, an order authorizing 
the retirement of the Capital Stock having been granted 
July, 1869, After January, 1870, all the profits will be 
divided among the Policy Holders, after the wew PLAN 
¢¥ CONTRIBUTION originated by this Company. 


NON-FORFEITURE. 


All our Life and Endowment Policies are non-forfeita- 
ble after two or three annual Premiums have been paid, 
thus securing to your heirs the value of every dollar in- 
vested, whether you can continue your Policy or not. 

CasH Premiums Awp Cash Rerorns or Surr.vus on 
the NEW CONTRIBUTION PLAN of Dividends. 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE allowed on any renewal 
payment, and the Policy held good. 

No Restriction on Trave. in the United States or 
any part of North America, north of the Southern Cape. 
of Florida, or in Furope, at any season of the year. 

Vice-President, Secretary, 





J. W. MERRILL, H, 0. MORGAN. 
Boreas GREEN SAVINGS BANK, 33 
sents New ba every from 10 
ran hound Doles ge 


[aE HOMGOPATHIO MUTUAL LIFE paE FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE CO, 6 vk . 





The Revolution, 





No, 281 Broapway, Nsw Yorx. 





This Company has achieved a decided success, hav- 
ing, in the first two years of its existence, issue over 


2,700 Policies. 


Insuring over 5,500,000 Dollars. 
And has ACCUMULATED ASsETs amounting to over 


$375,000.00. 


The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
insures Homatoratuists and Non-HomMaopaTHIsTs at 
lower rates than any other New York Company. 

Its losses are all paid within thirty daye after re- 
ceipt of the proofs of death, 

Its policies are all non-forfeitable after one annual 
payment. 

No extra charge is made on account of employment 
or travel. 

Premiums and Dividends all cash. 


WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 


A@EnTs WANTED. 
Send for circulars and books. 
D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
E. M. Kei1oee, M. D., Medical Examiner. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 

E.B. eae, M.D., for Northern New York and Ver- 
mont, 

GxorGE CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and New 


Jersey. 

A. B. Rerneuz, 7 Waverly, N. Y., for New York and 
omy (eo 

Cuar.es G. WIGHTMAN, Betetel, Poet. State Ea ip 

MarsHat. & SEELEY. Chicago, ig for North West, 

J. W. Tarsor, 180 ‘Tremon street, Boston, for New 


Joun G. Duew, Elizabeth, N. J. 

8. B. Roox Middlebury, Vt. 

H, 5 DePzw, M.D., Maquoketa, Iowa., for feathers 
‘owa. all | 





RIE RAILWAY.— TRAINS LEAVE 
t, Jersey City, as follows: 

leave bers street at § 
m1. 


thern 
. An tTrain leaves daily at 7:45 p.m. 
terson and Way, from Chambers street depot, 
*10:15 a.m. ; 12 m.; *1:45, 4, 3:30, 5, 5:15 and 6:45 
Twenty-third street depot at *6:45, *10:16, 

, *10:15, *1:45, 3:15, 3:45, 4:45, 518 


For 
at *6: 


Cres -third stree 
only, 8:30 a.m. 


at 3:30 p.m.; Way, 4:30 p.m. 
Ex., %:15 p.m.; Way, 4:15 p.m.) 

‘ay, 5 p.m. enty-third bye | 

11:30 p.m. (Twenty- 

lg Aye 

pe Pe oe at 8:45, 11:45, a.m. ; 12:15, 3:45, 45:15, 5:45 

. From Chambers street Depot, 9 a.m., 

yack, Monsey, and from T wen- 

1246, 38:15, 4 


third street t, at 9:15a.m.; t $8:15,. 4:15, 
4:45 and .m.; Saturdays only, $12 
Ghambece street Depot, at eabame |} 4 


saad passage and for Apartments in Drawing- 
or the checki po Neen bye may be left at 


seen asim | $58 Felton st. rook: a and 
ve. ; 
AvGkembere ch” eid toot or en lew York; ‘No. 8 

and Dock Jersey City, 
and of at the 


Ww. Gen’! Pase’r Ag’t. 

L. D, RUCKER, Gen’! Supt. 

July 5. 1870. 

* For Patterson only + For Hackensack 
¢For Piermont and Nyack only. 


Pr BONO PUBLICO.—ADAM®S’ FOR- 
The best known for 


only. 





CURE— and al pine, Sl _ ic 
olin, ADAMS" GOLDEN SALA peli for Pe 
















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ati ; 
NEW YORK. 
No. 49 Wat. Street, Conner or WILLIAM. 


CASH CAPITAL, $125,000. 


$100,000 DerosiTED wiTH THE INsURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE PoLicy 
HouLpErs. 

All the Officers and Directors (without an exception) 
are Stockholders, and will take care that ihe proper 
pad for further protection of the Policy Holders will 

ie. - 

This yr oe makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of to 50 per cent. each year advance, by 
meahs of its low rates of premiums. 

The safety of the Policy Holder is guarded. 


All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 


set aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 


pany is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 
ity, and at the same rate of interest; consequently, 
all are safe. 
. CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 
This Company's Policies are non-forfeitable. 


This Company imposes no restriction on travel after 
one annual ant has been made. 


This Company insures the lives of females. 
This Company will not contest any legal claim. 


This Com will pay claims as soon as the proof 
thereof is fully established. ” 
The rates are lower than those-of any other Company 
organized under the laws of New York, and responsible 
to the Insurance Department for its safety. 
The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the following plans: 


Oxprvary Lirs, 
En 


* 


DOWMENT, 
CHILDREN ENDOWMENT, 
Jomnt ENDO J 
ComPpounD INTEREST, Jom? Lirz, 


Incomz Propvucine, 
Lirs, 
. Return PREmivm, 
ANNUITIES, 
and in addition to the above plans will issue policies 
on the 
“TONTINE MUTUAL,” 
on CHEAP PLAN FOR WORKING MEN, 


Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
t, and is singularly adapted to the wants of a 
cass of ple who have hitherto been debarred from 
benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy openers. 

To insure your life on the Tontine Mutual Plan, you 
pay $15 once only. 

You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Class. 

You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 

ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 

Classes are limited to 5,000 members. 


WHENEVER A CLASS IS ONCE FULL, IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FULL. 


The Compan tees that in case your death 
should occur witht na year, although there are not one 
thousand Members in your yet will your family 
receive $1,000; but in case your more than one 
thousand Members, then you would receive as many 
dollars as there are Members in your Class at the time 
of you death. 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
THEN $5,000. 


Class A. Admits all between the ages of 15 and 35. 
Class B. Admits all between the ages of 35 and 45. 
Class C. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60. 


TONTINE FUND. 
At the same time that you become insured, you also 
become 


A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND. 


Which may give to yourself, whilst living, a large 
sum ‘of money. 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFICERS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
E. McMURDY, President. 
E. MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 
Wm. Henvenrson, Secretary. 
Lucius McApam, Consulting Actuary. 
Ox.tanpo L. Stewart, Counsel. 
J. W. Henzy, M.D. Ropman Barriert, M.D. 
Persons to act as its can write to Far- 
mer and Hechanles Life Insurance ,orcallat 
office, 49 Wall York. 


st., corner of William, New 
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The Revolution. 


SARATOGA “A” SPRING WATER. 


The SARATOGA “A SPRING WATER is probably the most effective mineral water found on either con- 


tinent. It has ten per cent. greater mineral 


than the celebrated Congress Spring ; four times that of 


Baden Baden, of Austria; twice that of Vichy, in France, and nearly three times greater than the renowned 


Seltzer, in Germany. 


There are many waters sold for the real Saratoga “A Spring Water, from similarity of name end appear- 


ance. Each bottle has the words blown in, 
SARATOGA “A” 


and should always be designated by the letter “A.” 
(Empire) Water,” or any other water, when you wish 


SPRING WATER, 
Do not accept ‘Saratoga (Star) Water,” or “ Saratoga 


“Saratoga “ A’ Water.” 


From Secretary Seward. 


Joun F. Henry, Esq., New York: 


Wasutneron, D. C., April 27th, 1866. 


My Dear Sir: I beg you to accept my thanke for the case of “Saratoga “A” Water which you have kindly 


sent me. It is very ben eps 
ery y yours, 


Wuu1ax H. Srwanp. 


From Rev E. H. Chapin. 


14 East Turmry-Tamp Street, New York, May 1866. 
aR Sim: I have heretofore used only _ “Vichy” mineral water, but I have received your “* toga 


A spring Water.” and think very highly of 


yours, E. H. CHAPIN. 


The Hon. Horace Greeley, Editor of the N. Y. Tribune, says: 
i awe grant contitonse in the mineral waters of Saratoga, and can recommend the water of the “ Saratoga 


A Spring *’ with much pleasure. 


From the Vice-President. 


Joun F. Henry, Esq, 


Dear Sir: I =e nach habligod for the case of * Saratoga A Spri 


more effective than the Congress 
7 but respectfully yours, .< 


with pleasure. 


Wasutneron, D.C, 
Water" and I ‘rt my opinion fi 
ater. I am greatly o' to yo t. 
Scatvind Cottos: 


THE TRADE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


“Saratoga A Spring Water” is securely 


in cases of four dozen pints and of twe dozen quarts. 
must addressed to 


packed 
It sounie for the same as Congress Water, but in quantities costs the trade less. All orders 


JOHN Z: HENRY, 
Successor to Demas Bannas & Co. 
8 College Place (formerly 1 Park Row), New York. 
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BROADWAY, 
a= : , 
METROPOLITAN 


HOTEL. 


Cy 0. RI 
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BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE 
METROPOLITAX 


HOTEL, 


CcCHMOND 


Keepe a full assortment of “ Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's Fine Gaiters, Boots and Shoes; also, Gents’, Boys’ 
and Youths’ Boots and Shoes in all varieties of style, manufactured expressly for Spring and Summer wear ; 
and OFFERS THEM AT GREAT REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 


This is the place to get FIRST-CLASS GOODS at low prices. Call and examine the stock, and you will be 


satisfied. Particular attention given to measure work. 


Remember the Stand, 


578 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 





womars MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, .- 
No. 128 SECOND AVENUE, CORNER 8TH: STREET. Ny, ¥. 





URKISH,BATHS, 
No, (8 and #5 COLUMBIA STREET, 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 

Three minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 
SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 
OPEN FROM 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
First-class Rooms and Board at moderate terms. 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


UDSON RIV. 
AN} 





a 


GARBOLIC SALVE. 


The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, purifying and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research, 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorongh dis- 
pram ney heed mrimore® peers: 9p PLE 
‘ing Remedy ¢ver yet kndwa, 0 


cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 


most certain, rapid and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or fiesh. Sold by 
all druggists. Price, 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor. 
4 ly Ne, 8, College Place, New York. 





son 7 York. 





have no hesitation in offering it to. the public as the. 


Dia eat case Ong ch ee 
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NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 





Facu.irTy. 
Mrs. C. 8. LOZIER, M.D., Dmeritus Prof.of Diseases 
of Women and Children. v 


J. C. MINOR, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 
SARAH E. FURNAS, M.D., Professor of Anatomy an@ 
Physiology. 


F. 8. BRADFORD, M. Dry yer o Principles and 
be Clinical 
SAMUEL LILIENTHAL, M. D., Professor of 


8. P. BURDICK, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics. 
. M. . * Diseases of Wo- 
ERC ee Sore 


T. F, ALLEN, M.D., rye of Belaris Medion enk 
CHAS. 8. STONE, + cnsousley. Institute,) Professor 
F. A. OTE Te Ee ee 
B. D. PENFIELD, yr yrange ie greet aacer! 


SARAH FERGUSON, M.D., Demonstrator in Anatomy. 
P. VAN DER WEYDE, M.D., Lecturer on Microscopic 
Anatomy. 





BoarpD OF CENSORS. 


Dr. CAROLL DUNHAM, 68 E. Twelfth Street. 
“ HENRY D. PAINE, 229 Fifth Avenue. 
“ LEWIS HALLOCK, 106 Madison Avenue. 
“ EDWARD FOWLER, 4 East Thirty-third St. 
“ JOHN F. GRAY, Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

This College is now provided with the most complete 
collection of plates and preparations, illustrating Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Pathology and Surgery, to be found 
in the United States. 

So far as advantages for instruction, in the shape of 
Apparatus, &¢., are concerned, the New York MEDICAL 
CotLecE For Women can challenge comparison with 


any college in the country. 
OF LECTURES will be- 


wit ata, Novem fh BOG PaO 
ow ber 4th. 


v $e farther; information, apply to 
MRS. C. 8, LOZIER, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty, 86t Weet 84th St. 


‘Tor to MRS. D. E. SACKETT, 
Resident Trustee, 
at the College Buildings, 187 Second Avenue, corner of 
12th street. 








MOTHERS! MOTHERS! 
MOTH BRS? 


DON'T FAIL TO PROGURE 
‘MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP’ 


cause. Full directions for taing will accompany eect 
mega ke Mo _ WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 





pus BROOKLYN UNION. ” 
foox aN Jon PRINTING. 2TAMASHMEST 


Cor. Fulton and Front Ste., 
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